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CHAPTER I. 


1. The Infancy of Rome. 2. The Wars it 


i „ 
4 "0 
- 


besten beige a Cattle, Fruits, 


fuſtain'd. 


———— 
of the of Rome, in its Infancy 
from the Cities which exiſt at this 
Time, unleſs we have in View 
thoſe of the Crim Tartars, built for 


and other Produce of the The antient 
Names of the chief Places in Ran-, are all relative 
to this Uſe. 
The City was even without Streets, unleſs we 
will this Name to the Continuation of Roads 
rer din it. The Houſes were 


- 
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Works, or in the publick Square, were very ſel 
dom at home. 

RomULvus, and kb Secs, wan d in 
* Wars with their Nei to 
increaſe the Number of their Citizens, their Wo- 
men and ne * 
to the „ loaded conquer 
8 theſe Spoils, which eonſiſtad of 
W heat-Sheaves and Flocks, us'd to fill em with 
the greateſt Joy. Such is the Origin of T 


| "The Strength of the Runaes was gueitly intuca- 
ſed by their Union with the Sabines, a ſtubborn, 
warlike People, reſembling the Lacedemonans from 
whom they ſprung. Romulus the Form of 
their Shields, which were large, and us'd em ever 
afterwards inſtead of the ſmall Buckler of Ag. 
And ?tis. to be obſerv d, that the Circumſtance 
Which chiefly raiſed the Romans to the Sovereignty = 
of the World, was, their laying aſide their own 
Cuſtoms as ſoon as they met with better among 
the People they conquers ; and 3 
— fought ſuc againſt ations. 
"M0 Reign of Numa, being long and pacific, 
was very well adapted to leave the Romans in their 
humble Condition ; and had their Territory in 
that Age been leſs confin'd, and their Power great- 
er, tis probable their Fortune would have bien 
fix'd for ever. : 

SexTvs the Son of Tarquin, by violating 
the Chaſtity of LucR E TIA, committed a Crime 
which has generally drove T yrants from the Cities 
they preſided over; for when once a People are 
made ſtrongly ſenſible, by the Commiſſion of 5 
enormous x Crime, of the Slavery to which they 
are reduc'd, they immediately form x deſperate : 
Reſolution. 


* * Plutarch's Life of Romulic. 
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the Revolution which happen'd; for a haughty, 

enterprizi People, confin'd within 

—— either ſhake off the Yoke, or ſoft- | 
en the Aſperity of + their Manners. 

From the Situation of Things at that Time, 
this was the Reſult; Either that Rome ſhould 
change the Form of its Government, or continue 

for ever a ſmall, poor Monarchy. 

Modern Hiſtory furniſhes us with a very re- 
markable Example of what happened at that time 
in Rome; for as Men have been ſenſible tothe ſame 
— 1 all Ages, the Occaſions which give riſe 

to great Revolutions, are various, but the Cauſes 
are for ever the fame. 

As HENRYVII. of Englendincrex'd the Pow- 
er of the Commons, merely to humble the Nobili- 
ty; ſoServivs TuLLrvs enlarged the Privile- 

ges of the People, in order to depreſs the Senate; 

but the People growing afterwards bolder, ruin'd 

each of the Monarchies under which they liv'd. 

No f Colours have been employ d, in the 
Picture which is left us of Tax ux; his Name 
has not eſcap d any of the Orators who declaimed 
_ againſt Ty 'ranny 3 but his Conduct before his Ca- 
_ lamities, Which tis evident he foreſaw; his Gen- 


tleneſs and Humanity towards the Conquer d, his 
Beneficence to the Soldiers, the Arts by which he 
d fuch Number to endeavour at his Preſer- 


B 2 vation 


%. 
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. the pw N the Publick Uſe, 
his in i and Pati- 
ence with which he bore his Maran? | a Twen- 
ty Years War he either carried on, or caus'd to be 
carried on againſt the Ramans, tho' depriv'd of his 
Kingdom, and very poor; theſe Things, and the 
| Reſources he —4 found, prove manifeſtly, 
that he was no contemptible Perſon. 

The Rank or Place which Poſterity beſtows, is 
ſubject, as all others are, to the Whim and Ic 


of Fortune: Woe to the Reputation of that Mo- 


narch who is oppreſſed by a Party which after be- 
comes the prevailing one; or who has endeavour d 
to deſtroy a Prepoſſeſſion that ſurvives him. = 

The Romans, after having baniſh'd their Kings, 
appointed Conſuls annually, a Circumſtance which 
contributed to raiſe em to ſo exalted a Pitch. In 
the Lives of all Princes there are certain Periods of 
Ambition, and theſe are afterwards ſucceeded by 
other Paſſions, and even by Indolence; but the 
Commonwealth _ governed by - Magiſtrates 
who were C Year, and who endea- 
— — es in their Employment, 
nin the Viewof obtaining new ones, Ambition had 
not a Moment to loſe. Hence it was that theſe Ma- 
giſtrates were ever perſuading the Senate to ſtir up 


The People to a War, and pointed out to em new 


every Day. | 
This Body (the Senate) was inclin'd enough to 
do this of their own Accord; for, bei = ti- 
2 Complaints and Demands of 
hey endeavour d to remove the Occaſion i chair 
Be. and to employ ö 
ow the common People were generally pleas'd 
with War, becauſe a Method had been found to 
make it beneficial to em, by the judicious Diſtri- 
9 . 


nin * 


1 ſides that the Romans were, of all Nations, the 
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Arts flouriſhed, the ſeveral Individuals had no other 
Way of enriching themſelves, but by Rapine. 

An Order and Diſcipline was therefore eſtabli- 
ſhed in the Way and Manner of pillaging, and this 
was pretty near the fame with that now 
among the Inhabitants of Leſſer Tartary ®. | 

The Plunder .was laid together, and afterwards 
| diftributed among the Soldiers; not even the mi- 

nuteſt Article was loſt, becauſe every Man, before 
he ſet out, ſwore not to embezzle any thing ; be- 


moſt religious Obſervers of Oaths, theſe being con- 
ſider d as the Sinews of their Military Diſcipline. 
In fine, thoſe Citizens who ſtaid at home, ſha- 
red alſo in the Fruits of the Victory; for part of 
the conquer'd Lands was confiſcated, and this was 
ſubdivided into two Portions, one of which was 
| fold for the Benefit of the Publick, and the other 
divided by the Commonwealth, among ſuch Citi- 
Zens as were but in poor Circumſtances, upon Con- 
dition of their paying a ſmall Acknowledgment. | 
As the Conſuls had no other Way of obtaining 
the Honour of a Triumph, than by a Conqueſt or 
a ViQtory, this made em ruſh into the Field with 
_ unparalleF'd Impetuoſity; they march'd directly to 
2 when Force immediately decided the 


| Rome was therefore engag'd in an eternal, and 
ever-obſtinate War: Now, a Nation that is always 
© at War, and that too from the very Frame and 
Effence of its Government, muſt neceſſarily be 
deſtroy d, or ſubdue all other Nations; for, theſe 
being ſometimes at War, and at other times in 


d See Polybius, 8 TH 

© The Romans conſider d Foreigners as Enemies: 
 Hoſtis, according to Varro de Lingua Lat. lib. 4. ſigniſi- 
qe Mp 
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Peace, could never be fo able to invade others, nor 
fo well prepared to defend themſelves. 

By this means the Romans attain'd a perfe& 
Knowledge in the Military Arts: In tranſient 
Wars moſt of the Examples are loft; Peace fug- 

ſts different Ideas, and we forget not only our 


Faults but even Virtues. 
of the Maxim of waging 


Another 
War, was, that the Romans never con- 
cluded a Peace but when they were victorious; 
and indeed, to what Purpoſe would it be to make 


an ignominious Peace with one Nation, and after- 
wards go and invade another ? 


In this View, their Pretenſions roſe in 
proportion to their Defeat ; by this they ſurpriz d 
the Conquerors, and laid themſelves under a grea- 
ter Neceflity of conquering, 

Being for ever obnoxious to the molt ſevere Ven- 
geanee; Perſeverance and Valour became neceſſa- 
ry Virtues: And theſe could not be 
among them, from Self-Love, from the Love of 
one's Family, of ones Country, and of whatever 
is deareſt among Men. 

{taly, which befel 


The ſame had 

Aurica in late Ages; the Natives of the ſormer, 
quite helplefs and diſpers'd up and down, having 

reſign'd their Habitations to new Comers, it was 
_ afterwards peopled by three different Nations, the 
Tuſcans, © the Gaul and the Greeks. The Gault 
had no Manner of Relation or Afﬀnity either with 
the Greeks or Tuſcans ; the latter form'd a Society 
which had its peculiar Language, Cuſtoms and 
Morals ; and the Grecian Colonies, who deſcended | 


to 


 ©'Tis not known whether they were orginally of that 
Country, Colon 5 aan 2 
ofthe Romer Opinion. 14 . * 
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= a os ho were often at Variance, 
eparate Intereſts. 3 

The World in that Age was not like the World 
in ours: Voyages, Conqueſt, Traffick ; the Eſta- 


dliſhment of mighty States; the Invention of Poſt- 
Offices, of the Sea-Compaſs, and of Printing ; 


_ theſe with a certain general Polity have made Cor- 
| much eaſier, and given Riſe, among 
us, to an Art, calld by the Name of Politicks: 
| Every Man ſees at one Glance whatever is tranſ- 
acting in the whole Univerſe; and if a People dif- 
cover but ever ſo little Ambition, all the Nations 
round 'em are immediately terrified. 
The People of Ztaly had © none of thoſe Engines 
which were employ'd in Sieges: And further, as 
the Soldiers were not allow'd any Stipend, there 
was no Poſſibility of keeping them long before a 
Town or Fortreſs: Hence it was, that few of their 
Wars were deciſive : Theſe fought from no other 
Motive, but merely to plunder the Enemy's Camp 
or his Lands; after which both the Conqueror 
and the Conquered march'd back to their reſpective 
Cities. This Circumſtance gave riſe to the 
Reſiſtance which the People of [taly made, and at 
the ſame time to the inflexible Reſolution the Ro- 
mans form'd to ſubdue em; this favour d the latter 
with Victories which no way depray'd their Moe 
als, and left them in their original Poverty. | 
Had the Romans made a rapid Conqueſt of the 
neighbouring Cities, they would have been in a de- 
clining Condition at the Arrival of Pyrrbus, of the 
Gauls and of Hannibal; and by a Fate common to 
moſt Governments in the World, they would have 
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made too quick a Tranſition from Poverty to 


Riches, and from Riches to Depravity. 


But Rome, forever ſtruggling, and ever meeting 
with Obſtacles, made other Nations tremble at its | 


1 and at the fame time was unable to extend 


and exerciſed in a very narrow Compaſs of 
Gra, a Train of Virtues that were to prove of 
the moſt fatal Conſequence to the Univerſe. 

All the People of Italy were not equally warlike : 


Thoſe who inhabited the eaſtern Part, as the Ta- 


rentines and the Capzans; all the Cities of Campa- 
nia, and of Gracia Majar, were quite immers'd 
in Indolence and in Pleafures ; but the Latins, the 


— the Sobimes, the Equi and the FYalſcians 


fond of War: Theſe Nations la 
end hne; Reſiſtance they made to that 


ty was incredible, and they ſurpaſs d them in 


Stubborneſs and Inflexibility. 
The Latin Cities ſprung from Alban Colonies, 
which were founded by LaTinus SyLvivs: 


Beſides their common Extraction with the Romans, 


there were feveral Rites and Ceremonies common 


to both; and SERvius TULLI1vs had 5 


them to build 4 Temple in Rome, to ſerve as the 


Center of Union of the two Nations. Loſing a 
Battle near the Lake 
to an Alliance, and d to aſſociate in the 
a Wars which the Romans wag d. 


Twas manifeſtly ſeen, during the ſhort Time 


lus, they were ſubjected 


that the Tyranny. A the Decemvirs laſted, ag 


much the 


izing of Rome 


depended on 
Liberty. The Government ſeem d to have loſt the ; 


aan Bin Os Tinh uti Origo Gentis 
Romane, aſcribed to Aurelius Vietor. 
5 — 6. cnc of the T 

m one reaties 
concluded with this People. 2 


——_— 
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Soul i which animated even to the minuteſt Part of it. 
There remain d at that Time but Two Sorts 
of People in the City, thoſe who ſubmitted to 
„and thoſe who, for their own private In- 

tereſt, — to enſlave the reſt. The Se- 


ef 


all this did not lefſen their Toils: If, on 
ide, they attack'd with Vigour tha 
the Aqui, and the 7-250 for this 
y Reaſon they were abandoned by the Latins 


ter the fame Manner, and obſery'd the ſame Diſ- | 
cipline with themſelves ; this engag d the Tuſcans 
to form new Allianees; and prompted the Sam 
_ nites, the moſt martial People of all Itahy, to in- 

volve em in a furious War. 

The taking of Rome by the Gault did no way 
leſſen its Strength; almoſt the whole Army, which 
was diſpers d rather than overcome, withdrew to 
Fei; the People ſhelter'd themſelves in the adja- 
cent Cities; and the Burning of Rome was no more 
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Genius with which they 


the SelKers wha 
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CHAPTER n. 
Of the Science of War as pratiiſed by the 
Ro M ANS. 


S the Romans devoted themſelves intirely to 
War, and conſider'd it as the only Science, 
they therefore bent all their T and the 
were inform'd, to the Im- 
provement of it: Doubtleſs a God, lays * Fegetius, 


inſpired them with the Idea of the Legion. 


They judged that it would be neceſſary to arm 
'd the with Wea- 


COmpos 
whether offenſive or defenfive, of a ftronger 


and * heavier Kind than thoſe of any other Nation. 
But as ſome Things muſt be done in War, which 
| Sheavy Body is not able toexecute, the Romans would 

| Have the Legion include within it ſelf a Band of 


iſſue from it in order ta 


light Forces, which might 


provoke the Enemy to Battle, or draw back into it 
: — they alſo would have this Legi- 


ad 


ſtrengrhen'd with Cavalry, with 
purſue thoſe who fled, and 


- Gory that it ſhould be defended by affe 


of every Kind, which it drew after it; 


| l that every Evening this Body Ka entench ic el | 


ey” obſer ves, a kind of Strong- 


But that the Roman Soldiers might be able to 
heavier Arms than other Men, it was neceſ- 


carry 
1 and this 


Lib. 2. 


3 
d See in Pohbi 


Poſephus, 42 


l 


2. a Deſcry ten of the Sens of the Ramen chin. 
There is but li 


Difference, fays the latter, between a 
Foman Soldier, and a loaded Horſe. 
50> Op. 25. | 


o 
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they became by Labour which increas'd 
their Vigour, and by Exerciſes that gave them an 
Activi » wikich is mo mave than a } t Diſtribution 
of 


. *twas by i 
NIL ene Tbe 
Reaſon I take to be this; their Toils were continu- 
al and whereas our Soldiers are ever 
ſhifting from the Extremes of Labour to the Ex- 
tremes of Idleneſs, than which nothing can poſſi- 
bly be more deſtructive. 


] muſt have take notice of what Authors relate 


— up of the Roman OY 
military Pace, that is, to 
| Miles, and ſometimes four and twen-- 
ty, in five Hours. During theſe Marches, they 
carried Burdens of threeſcore Pound Weight; they 
habituated themſelves to running and leaping, arm'd 
Cap-a-pee; in their * Exerciſes they made uſe of 
Swords,  Javelins, and Arrows, double the Weight 
. 
carried on without Inter miſſion. ; 
The Camp wes not the only military School; 
there being in Rome, a Place in which the Citizens 


4 Particularly the throwing up of the Ground. 
Dee in Pezetias Lib. I. and in Livy, Lib. XXVI. the 
| Exerciſes which &: g 4/icanus made the Soldiers per- 
form after the taking of Carthago Nows. Marius us d to 
go every Day to the Campus Martius, even in his ex- 
treme old Age. Twas cuttomary for Pompey, when 58 


concerning the 
They were inur'd to 
walk 


Fears of Age, to arm himſelf Cap-a- pee, and engage in 


lingle Combat with the Raman Youths. He us'd to ex- 


erciie himſelf in Riding, rr 


fwiſteſt Career, and hurl the Iavelin. Plutarch in tho 
IT. 


: Li geting Lib. I. | 
12 d 


— 
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Exerciſes (*twas the 


Marti- 


us'd to 
g:) After their Fatigues * they 
Tjber, to accuſtom themſelves to ſwimming, and 


d into the 


cleanſe away the Duſt and Sweat. 


Whenever the Remans might themklves expo- 
| {cd to any Danger, or were deſizous of repairing. 


fome Loſs, twas a conſtant Practice among them 
to invigorate and give new Life to their military 
Diſcipline. Are they engaged in 2 War with the 
Latines, a People no leſs martial than themſelves? 
ManL1us reflects upon the belt Methods of 
ftrengthning the Command in the Field, and puts 
2» Devch ks aun the, for conquering 

Orders. Are they defeated before Numantia? 


Numidia? METELLUs wipes away their I 


enabled to 


nefs more than an Enemy. 
In the Battles fought in our Age, every ſingle Sol- 


the Multitude; but 
vidual, more robuſt and of greater Experience in 
Ih War, x well as more nur o the Fatigus of it 


=” Vegetias Eib. I. | 
> Frantiz. Siratagem. Lib. I. Cap. 11. 


without his 


SCIPIo /EMILIANUsS immediately removes the 
feveral Blandiſhments, which had enervated them. 
Have the Roman Legions paſt under the Yoke at 


gnomi- 

ny, the Inſtant he has oblig d them to reſume their 
ancient Inſtitutions. Marius, that he may de 
the C:imbri and the Teutones, 
begins by diverting the Courſe of Rivers; and 
SYLLA employs in ſuch hard Labour, his Soldiers, 
who were terrified at the War which was carrying 5 
againſt Mithridates, that they ſue for Battle, to put 


an End to their Hardſhips. 
PuBLivs NAsIcA Bo ths Famous build a 
Fleet of Ships, ata Time when had no Occa- 
fron for ſuch a Force: Theſe P dreaded Idle- 


dier has very little Security — — 
among the Romans, every Indi- 


* 
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natur ally endued or in or 
Virtue — — of our own 


with that 


more eaſily perceive the various Faults and Miſde- 
meanours committed by the Soldiery. 5 
Troops in the World were, in any Age, ſo 
well diſciplin'd, *twas hardly poffible that in a Battle, 
how unfortunate ſoever, but ſome Romans muſt ral- 


d at the Beginning, either by Num- 
ders, or the Fierceneſs of the they at aſt 
vreſted the Lawrel out of the Enemy's Hand. 


T heir 
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_ alighted, no Infuntry was more formidable, and they very 

eften turn d the Scale of Victory. 5 5 
Tbeſe were young Men lightly 2rm'd, and the moſt 
the Legion. At the 


rw. Ai. on. AE. ©. 


oe MF. '. "0 


9 ES SS. £5, 45 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Methods by which the Rom ans raid 


ed, ſeems incredible to us. Beſides Power is at 


themſetves to Empire. 


Vs 3a this A > ge 
Var; 


this Time divided fo difproport 

oe > rm Rs lk . 
its own Strength, from the low Condition in 
Providence has plac'd it. 
RALF able to 


account for them ; and for want of having a perfect 


we ſhould 
„ that we view 


Idea of the different Situation of Things, 
believe, in peruſing antient 


a Set of Men different from our _ 


Experience has ſhewn perpetually, that an Euro- 


pran Prince who has a Million of cannot, 


without deftroying himſelf, keep up and-maintain 
above Ten T houfand Soldiers ; 7 great 


| Potions ond . I poſſeſs d of Armies. 


| was different antiently with regard 
to 8 For this Proportion between 
the Soldiers and the reſt of the People, which is now 


1 . as One to an Hundred, might, in thoſe Times, be, 


pretty near, as one is to Eight. 
Tbe Founders of ancient Commonwealths bad 
made an equal Diſtribution of the Lands: This 


Circumſtance alone rais'd a Nation to Power; that 


is to fay, made it a well regulated Society: This 


2 e Strength to its 3 it being equally 


ntereſt (and this too was very great) of every 
— to exert himfelf in Deſence of bis Coun- 


4 
. 
K ” 
1 . n 
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When Laws were not executed in their full Ri- 
wur, Afﬀairs return d back to the ſame Point in 
which we now ſee them: The Avarice of ſome par- 
ticular Perſons, and the laviſh Profuſeneſs of others, 
occaſion d the Lands to become the P of a 
Few; | Arts were introduc'd to ſupply 
the Wants of the Rich and Poor ; by 
SET es wn te ny oe RG 


- — Populace; they undertook to revive the 

Ls enacted on this Occaſion ; and from that Pe- 
rio! Lacedæmonia recover d its ſormer Power, and 

again became formidable to all the Greets. 

T was the equal Diſtribution of Lands that at firſt 

r e humble Condition; 

Romans WW ſenſible of in 
deir corrupted State. 4 


Ser Plutarch Life of Cleamenes. 
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This Commonwealth was confin'd to narrow 
Bounds, when the Latixs, 1 
them with the Troops which ha been > | 
Ten Legions were preſently rais'd in the City only : 
Scarceat this Time, fays Livy, Rome, whom the 
whole Univerſe is not able to contain, could levy 
ſuch a Force, were an Enemy to appear ſuddenly un- 
der its Walls; K 
in Power, and have only increas'd the Luxury and 
Wealth which incommode us. 

Tell me, would TinzrIus Graccnus ay 
to the Nobles,which i the moſt valuable Charater, | 
that of a Citizen or of a Slave? Who is 
moſt uſeful, a Soldier, or a Man entirely unfit for 
War? Will you, merely for the Sake of enjoying 
a few more Acres of Land than the reſt of the Citi- 
zens, quite lay aſide the Hopes of the 
Y reſt of the World, or be expos d to fee 
7 

2 | | 


CHAPTER IV. 


x. Of the Gauls. 2. Of Pyrrhus. 3. Pa- 
| rallel between Carthage and Rome. 4. The 
Mar of Hannibal. 


HE MC Wu 
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Pieces by the Romans, much after the ſame Manner 
as the Mexicans, in theſe latter Ages, 
mards ; and a Circunſtncs der th 
theſe People were 


combatting 
Romans, hey yell ee ede. 
one after another, without their ever 


PrzxRAvus invaded the Romans at a time when 
they were ſtrong enough to ogpoſe the Power of his 
Arms, and to be taught by the Victories he obtain d 
over em: From him they learnt to intrench them 
ſelves, as alſo the Choice and proper Diſpoſition of a 


Camp: He accuftom'd them ey hve. — 


_ par'd em for mightier Wars. 
T be Grandeur of Pyrrbus was confin'd merely 
to his Qualities. Plutarch informs us, 


duthe was ily So begks the War of Abeidato: = 


from his Inability to maintain any longer the Six 
thouſand Foot, and Five hundred Horſe in his Ser- 
vice, This Prince, Sovereign of a ſmall Country 
which has never made the leaft Figure ſince his 
Time, wasa Rambler, who was cont 
nually forming rizes, becauſe he could 


not fabfit but but by 122 2 
As the CaxTHACIxIANs grew wealthy ſooner 
than the Romans, ſo they were 9 corrupted : 


Thus whilſt at Rome, public yments were 
made the Reward of Virtue , and no other E- 
molument accrued from them Honour, and a 
Preference in Toils; at Corthage, the ſeveral Ad- 
vantages which the Public can beftow on particular 
Perſons were venal, and every Service done by ſuch 
5 Ferlons was there paid b the Public. 


1» A Monarchy d the Brink 
| of Rain, 5 e than a 


. 3 


by the $pa- 


of, enquiring after, or opting the Cul of thei | 
Ca 4 


„3 ͤ ͤ od aa ano 
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by a Lukewarmneſs and Indiffe- 
rence for the general Good. The Advantage of a 
free State is, to have its Revenues employ'd to bet- 
ter Purpoſes, but where the Reverſe of this happens 
The Advantage of a free State is, to be free from 
Favourites ; r 
inſtead of the Friends and Relations-of a Prince, 
Fortunes muſt be amaſs'd for the Friends and 
Relations of all Perſons who have any Share in the 

Government; in this Caſe an univerſal Ruin muſt 
1 the Laws ar then cluded more dangerouſiy, 
than they are 1 d by a Sovereign Prince, who | 

being always the Citizen in the State, is 

a moſt concern d to labour at its Preſervation. - 
By the conſtant Practice of ancient Cuſtoms 

and and a peculiar Uſe that was made of 

Poverty, the Fortunes of all the People in Rome 

were very near upon a Level; but in Carthage, 
= particular Perſons boaſted the Wealth of 


"The twoprevailing Falions in Carthag ewere fo 
divided, that the one was always 8 and the 
ether always for War; by which Means it was im- 
poſſible for that City, either to enjoy the ane, or 

n 

» War immediately united the ſeveral 

e it divided them ſtill 


* HannibaPs Preſence put an End to all the Feuds 
and Divifions which till then prevail'd among the Romans z 
+ pdt r 
ffted among , and ſhackled, as it were, 
| the Sopngk of the Ci City ; for the common now — 
D the Senate, and the Great 
has given us the Hiſtory of this War, carte an by the 
— 


* 
| In i 
* 
0 : md. 3 
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In a Monarchy, Feuds and Diviſions are eafily 
quieted, becauſe the Prince is inveſted with a coer- 
cCive Power to curb both Parties; but they are more 
laſting in a Commonwealth, becauſe the Evil ge- 
nerally ſeizes the very Power which only could 
have a Cure. 


People entruſted the Senate with the 
of Affairs; but in Carthage, which was 
by Fraud and Diſſoluteneſs, the People 
ſelres tranſact all Things. 

Carthage, in warring with al its Riches 


ern d 


very Circumſtance; for Gold and Silver may be 


exhauſted, but Virtue, Perſeverance, Strength and : 


Poverty are inexhauſtible. 
The Romans were ambitious thro' Pride, and 
the Carthagimans thro' Avarice ; the former would 


command, the latter amaſs; and theſe, whoſe 
Minds were wholly turn'd to Traffck, perpetually {| 
caſting up their Income and Expences, never en- 


gag d in any War from Inclination. 
The of Battles, the Decreaſe of a People, 


lick Treaſure, the Inſurrection of neig 
Nations, might force the Carthaginians to ſub- 
mit to the RR Ten of Tone: ha Rome 
was not ſway'd by the Conſideration of Bleflings 
or Calamities, being determin'd by no other Mo- 


lory; and as the Romans were per- 


ſuaded they could not exiſt without commanding 
| over others, neither Hopes or Fears of any kind, 


could prevail with them to conclude a Peace, the 
ZR 


6 


ſelves. 

Nothing is ſo 
which the Laws are exa&tly obſerv'd, and this not 
from Fear nor from Reaſon, 3 


LY 
22 


In Rome, which was govern'd by Laws, the 


them- 


the Poverty of Rome, had a Diſadvantage in this 


the Decay of Trade, the Conſumption of the pub- 


„ ng 


, 
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Impulſe, as in Rome and Lacedæmania; for then 


8 1 beaſt is united to all 


The Gor Carthagimians — foreign Force, 
As 


and the Romans employ'd none but their own. 
the latter had never confider'd the V but 
merely as ſo many Initruments for future Triumphs; 
re _ 
quer d; and the 

more worthy der ade dem ITED > 

ed into their ” Republic: Thus we find the Sees, 
who were not ſubdu'd till after Four and twenty 
Triumphs', become Auxiliaries to the Romans ; and 
ſome time before the ſecond Punic War, they rais d 
from among that Nation and their Allies, that is, 
from a Country of little more Extent than the Ter- 
ritories of the Pope and Naples, Seven hundred 


thouſand Foot, and Seventy thouſand Horſe, to op- 
poſe the Gauls. 
In the Height of the ſecond Punic War, Rome 


The Carthaginians employ'd a 
| g others, and the Romans in 
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Re mat ofthe On - red the firſt Enem 
ti * 
thecles, Rifulus, Sci _—_——_ 
a Deſcent on thoſe immediately ſpread De- 
ſtruction thro? all Carthage. 
We can ſcarce aſcribe but to an evil Adminiſtra- 
tion, the ſeveral Calamities which the Carthagin:- 
ans ſuffer'd during the War that Scipio carried on 
them; their City, and even their Armies 
were famiſb d, at the fame time that the Romans 
enjoy'd a Profuſion of all Things. 
the Carthaginians, the Armies which 
| had been defeated more infolent upon it, in- 
us'd to crucify. their 
them in this Manner for their 
mong the Romans, the Con- 
ſuch Soldiers as had fled from 


kadoun Gon thetr Crloms, on Motineers, &e. was tas 

- The Names of all the Criminals being put together in a 

Veſſel or Shield, were aſterwards drawn out, every Tenth 

Man being to die without Reprieve. By this Means, tho 

all were not put to Death, yet all were terrified into O- 
bedience. ** 


Y”* WE Y} VW. vw WW 
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esa — 
poffible but all muſt fee em, every 
vours to deprive this Nation of an Adv: 
it had ſnatch'd, as it were, from the 


ag which 


World. 


The C — preferable to that 
of the — for theſe two Reaſons; Firſt, be- 
cauſe the Horſes of Numidia and Spain were better 
than thoſe of Ou] Secondly, becauſe the Roman 


Cavalry was but y provided with Arms; 
5 See what is related by Pohbius ing their Ex- 
oy by Pohbius concerning - 


Of the Gzanpien and 


In the firſt Punic War, 

ſoon as the Carthaginians made Choice of Plains for 
their Cavalry to engage in; and in the ſecond, 
© pa 


Scipio, by the Conqueſt Conqueſt of Spain and the Alliance 
he made with Maſſaniſſa, depriv'd the Carthagini- 
ans of this Superiority : The Numidian Cavalry 


HT TIE Wain, and put an End to the 
War. 1 
ans had Experience at 


3 


greater 

Sea, and were better skill d in the working of Ships 
than the Romans: But this Ad — 
been leſs in thoſe Ages than it would be in the pre- 


e the Ancients had not the Uſe of the Sea- R 


Their larger Veſſcls had a Difadva ag in this : 
that being mov'd with Difficulty by the Crew of 
Galley-Slaves, it was impoſſible for 'em to make | 
the Evolutions. Mark Anthony experi- 
enced this, in the moſt fatal Manner, at Actium; 


gettin Hb — Coraley went 


cver into Sicily and [tah, and there join'd them. 
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for his Ships were not able to move about, when 
} attack” d on all Sides by the lighter Veſſels of Au- 
4 
1 Antients us d nothing but Galleons, the 
lighter Veſſels :eaſtly broke the Oars of the great- 
er ones, which were then but as ſo many unweildy, 
immoveable Machines, like modern Ships when 
they have loſt their Maſts. 
, different 


ince the Invention of the 
ploy'd; Oars have been laid 


Methods have been em 
aſide; the main Ocean has been viſited, great 

Ships have been built ; the 2 
— and the Practices have deen multiplied. 
Ibe Diſcovery of Gun r has occaſionꝰd a 
Circumſtance one would no ways have ſuſpected. 
which is, that the Strength of Fleets depends more 
than ever upon Art; for in order to reſiſt the Fury 

of the Cannon, and prevent the being expos'd to a 
ſuperior Fire, it was neceflary to build great Ships; 

but the Power of the Art muſt have been propor- 
tion'd to the Bulk of the Machine. 


grapple ſuddenly with one another, on which Occa- 
ſion the Soldiers engag'd on both Sides: A whole 
Land-Army was ſhipped on board a Fleet. In the 
Sea-Fight won by Regulus and his gs, > in 
hundred and thirty thouſand Romans fought againſt 
an hundred and fifty thouſand — At 
chat time Soldiers were look d upon as confiderable, 
and Artiſts the very reverſe; but in theſe Ages, the 
Soldiers are confider'd as little or nothing, and Ar- 
tiſts the very contrary. 1 5 
A ſtrong Proof of the Difference is, the Victory 
von by Dwilyas the Contul: The Ranans were to- 


Hence we may judge of the entice of the an- 
dient Navies, ſince we have laid aſide a Practice in whick 
we had ſo much Superiority over them. 


8 


why 


The ſmall Veſſels of the Antients us d often to 


h__ 
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tally ignorant of Navigation, when a Carthaginian 


Galley happening to be ſtranded on their Coaſt, 
ferv'd them as a Model for the building of others : 


In three Months time their Sailors were train'd, 


their Fleet was completely fitted out ; the Romans 
put to Sea, came up with the Carthaginians, and 


defeated them. 


In this Age, the whole Life of a Prince would 


ſcarce ſuffice for the founding and equipping of a 


Navy capable to make Head againſt a Power who 
is already pofſeſs'd of the Empire of the Sea: This 


perhaps may be the only thing which Money alone 
cannot effect; and tho} 


a great Monarch in our 
Days ſucceeded immediately in an Attempt of this 
Kind, Experience has prov'd to others, that ſuch an 


Example is to be admired rather than imitated. 


Tbe ſecond Punic War made ſo much Noiſe in 


the World, that tis known to every one: When 


ve ſurvey attentively the Crowd of Obſtacles which 


f 


ſtarted up before HAx NI BAL, and reflect, that this 

extraordinary Man furmounted 'em all, we view 

bly exhibit. OR 
Rome was a Miracle in Conſtancy and Reſolution 


after the Battles of Ticinus, of Trebia, and Thraſy- 


mene; after the Defeat at Canna, which was {till 
more fatal to them, tho' they ſaw themſelves aban- 
don'd by moſt of the Nations in Italy, they yet 


would not ſue for Peace; and for this Reaſon, the 


Senate never once receded from their antient Max- 


ims: They conduQted themſelves towards Hanni- 
bal, inthe fame Manner as they had before behay'd 
with regard to Pzrrous, to whom they refus'd all 


Terms of Accommodation, till ſuch time as he 


Nhould leave 7taly; and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus ® 


4 * Leexis XIV. 1 Spain ard Muſcocy. 


m Autig. Rom. L. VIII. 


s 
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knforms us, that when Corialanus was treating with 
the Romans, the Senate declar'd they would never 
their antient Cuſtoms ; that their People 

could not conclude a Peace ſo long as the Enemy 
ſhould continue in their Territories; but that in 
Caſe the Valſcians would think fit to retire, they then 
ſhould agree to any Terms that were juſt and rea- 
ſonable. 
Neame was ſav'd by the Strength and Vigour of i its 
Inſtitution; after the Battle of Cannæ, their very 
Women were not allow'd to ſhed Tears; the Senate 
refus d to ranſom the Priſoners, and ſent the miſe- 


rable Remains of the Army to carry on the War in 


Sicily, unrecompens d, and depriv'd of every mili- 
tary Honour, till ſuch time as Hannibal was drove 
out of Italy. 

On the other ſide, * Varro the Conſul had 
ned ignominiouſſy as far as Yenufia: This Man, 
whoſe Extraction was very mean, had been rais 4 
to the Conſulſhip merely to mortify the Nobles. 
However the Senate would not enjoy the unhappy 
Triumph: They faw how neceſſary it was for them 
to gain he Confidence of the People on this Occaſi- 
on; they therefore went out to meet Varro, and re- 
turn'd him Thanks for not deſpairing of the Safety 
of the Commonwealth. 

Ti commonly not the real Loſs ſuRain'd in 2. 
Battle, (that of the Slaughter of ſome thouſand 
Men) which proves fatal to a State, but the imagi- 
' nary Lofs, the general Damp, which deprives it 
even of that Strength and V igour which Fortune 

had left it. 
Some things are aſſerted by all Men, becauſe they 
have been aſſerted once: Tis thought Hannibal 
committed an egregious Error, in not laving Siege 
to Rome after the Battle of Canna It muſt be con- 
feſs'd, that the Inhabitants of the former were at 
frſt ſeiz'd with ods A. but then the Surprize 
* and 


- 
— — oe —[ß a, k 


one Party, or the too 
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and Dread of a martial People, which always turns 
to Bravery, is not like that of a deſpicable P 

who are ſenſible to nothing but their Weakneſs: A 
Proof Hannibal would not have ſucceeded, is, that 
the Romans were ſtill powerful enough to ſend Suc- 


Cours where any were 


Tiis alfo ſaid, that Hannibal was greatly overſeen 
in marching his Army _— where his Soldiers 
enervated themſelves; but People who make theſe 
Aſſertions ſhould conſider, that they don't go back 


to the true Cauſe of it: Would not every Place have 


prov'd a Capua to a Body of Men, who had enrich'd 
themſelves with the Spoils of ſo many Victories? 
Alexander, whoſe Army conſiſted of his own Sub- 
jects, made uſe, ona like Occaſion, of an Expedi- 


ent which Hannibal, whoſe Army was compos'd 
wholly of Mercenaries, could not employ ; and 


this was, the ſetting Fire to the Baggage of his Sol- 


| diers, and burning all their Wealth and his own. 


The very Conqueſts of Hannibal began to change 


the Fortune of the War: He did not receive any 


Succours from Carthage, either by the Jealouſy of 
| Confidence of the $ 
So long as he kept his whole Army together, he al- 
ways defeated the Romans; but when he was oblig'd 
to put Garriſons into Cities, to defend his Allies, 


to beſiege .Strang-Holds ar prevent their being be- 


ſieged, he then found himſelf too weak, and loſt a 


great part of his Army by piece- meal: Conqueſts 


are eaſily made, becauſe we atchieve em with our 
whole Force; they are retain'd with Difficulty, be- 
_ cauſe we defend em with only a part of our For- 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The State of Greece, of Macedonia, of Syria 
=y Egypt, after the Depreſſion of Car- 


S the CAR THA dy loſt every Battle 
they fought, either in Spain, in Sicily, or 
in Sardinia ; Hannibal, whoſe emies were for- ; 
tifying themſelves inceſſantly, whilſt very inconſi- 
AE Rebar was; ſent himſelf, was re- 
duc'd to the Neceſſity of engaging in a defenſive 
War: This ſuggeſted to the Romans the Deſign of 
making Africa the Seat of War: Accordingly Sci 
pio went into that Part of the World, and fo great 
was his Succeſs, that the Cartbhaginians were forc d 
to recal from Italy, Hannibal, — wept for Grief 
at his ſurrendring to the Romans thoſe very Plains, 
in which he had ſooften triumph'd over dy 
Whatever is in the Power of a great General and 
a great Soldier to perform, all this Hannibal did to 
fave his Country: Having fruitleſly endeavour'd to 
bring Scipio to pacifick Terms, he fought a Battle, 
in which Fortune ſeem'd to delight in confounding 
his Ability, his Experience and good Senſe. | 
| Carthage receiv'd the Conditions of Peace, not 
from an 3 but from a Sovereign; the Citi- 
zens of it oblig d themſelves to pay Ten 
Talents in Fifty Vears, to give Hoſtages, to deliver 
up their Ships and Elephants, and not to engage in 
any War without the Conſent of the Romans ; and 
in order that this Republick might always continue 
— IS the Victors heightned the Power 
"DRE its irreconcilable Enemy. 
of — the Romans 


= L ars and obtain d 
. INIe, Ghy WEGN's 
| 3 


but 
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but petty Victories and been engag'd in mighty 
Wars. | 

T here were in thoſe Times two Worlds, as it 
were, ſeparate from each other; in One, the Car- 
thaginians and Romans „ and the other was 
ſhaken by the Feuds and Diviſions which had ſub- 
ſiſted ever fince the Death of Mexander : In the 
latter, no Regard was had to the Tranſactions of 
the Weſtern World: For tho' Philip King of Ma 
cedon had concluded a Treaty with Hannibal, yet 

very little refulted from it; and this Monarch, who 

gave the Carthagin:ans but very inconſiderable Suc- 

cours, juft ſhew'd the Romans that he bore them a 
Fruitleſt II- Will. aſh 8 

W pen two mi are to wage a 
and obſtinate War, tis often ill Policy to arge 
that tis ſafe for the reſt of the World to continue aa 
fo many idle Spectators; for which ſoever of the 
tvro P trium hs over the other, e engages imme- 
ale ae Wars ; and a Nation of Soldiers 
marches and invades Nations who are but ſo many 
Citizens. 

This was very manifeft in thofe Ages ; for ſearce 
| had the Romans ſubjected the Carthaginians, but 
they — Nations, and ap- 
d in all Parts on an uni- 

my Invaſion. ai 
Tbere were at that time in the Eaſt, but four 
Powers capable of making Head againſt the Ro- 
mans; Greece, the Kingdoms of Macedonia, Syria 
and Egypt: We muſt take a View of the Condition, 
at that time, of the two firſt of thoſe Powers; be- 


cauſe the Romans began by ſubjecting them. 


» 'Tis furprizing, as J /ephus obſerves in his Treatiſe 
_ againſt Appiom, that neither Herudotus nor Thucydides 


make the leaſt mention of the Romars, tho” they had 
There 


as... tata. o os 
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There were at that time three conſiderable People 
in Greece, the Stalians, the Abaians, and the 
Bantians; theſe were ſo many Aſſociations form'd 
by free Cities, which had their Aſſemblies 
and Magiſtrates in common. be Ætolians were 
martial, bold, raſh ; LT Gain, very laviſh 
of their Promiſes and in fine, a People who 
warr'd on Land in the ſame Manner as Pirates do 
at Sea. The Achatans were incommoded perpe- 
tually by troubleſome Neighbours or Defenders. 
The Bentians, who were the moſt heavy People 
of all Greece, but at the ſame time the wiſeſt, 
liv'd generally in Peace; guided entirely by aSen- 
Gtion of Happineſs and Miſery, they had not Ge- 
nius enough to be either rouzed or — by 

Orators. 

Lacedæmonia bad — | its Power, whereby 
I mean that warlike Spirit which the Inſtitutions 
of Jycurgus inſpir d. The The/elians were, in 
ſome meaſure, enſlav'd by Ay acedonians. The 
Rhrian Kings had already been very much de- 
Preſs d by the Remans. The Acarnanians and 
Athamanes had been cruelly infeſted by the Troops 
of Macedon and tolia 4 The Athe- 
nians, weak in themſelves, and unſupported by 
Allies, no longer aftonifh'd the World, except by 
the Flatteries they laviſh'd on Kings; and the O- 
rators no more aſcended the Rgffra where Demo/t- 
| henes had harangued, unleſs to propoſe the baſeſt 
and moſt ſcandalous Decrees, 

Beſides, Greece was formidable from its W 
its Strength, the Multitude of its Cities, the great 
Numbers of its Soldiers, its Polity, Manners and 
Laws; the Greeks delighted 1 in War; they knew 


„ They were not engag'd in any y Alliance with the | 
ether Nations of Greece. Pahb. 255 VI. 


known, other Nations. 
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the whole Art of it; and, had they united, would 
have been invincible. 
They indeed had been terrified by the Firſt 
Philip, by Aexander, and mY Antipater, but not 
ſubdued; and the Kings of Macedon, who could 
not prevail with themſelves to lay aſide their Pre- 
tenſions and their Hopes, made the moſt obſtinate 
Attempts to enſlave them. 

The greateſt Part of Macedonia was ſurrounded 
with inacceſſible Mountains; the Inhabitants of i it 
were form'd by Nature for War, courageous, o- 
bedient, induſtrious and. indefatigable; and theſe 


Qualities muſt neceſſarily have been owing to the 


Climate, fince the Natives of it are, to this Day, 
the beſt Soldiers in the Turk; Empire. 
Greece maintain'd it ſelf by a kind of Balance: 
The Lacedamonians were 22 in Alliance 
with the AÆtalians, and the Macedonians with the 
Acbaians; hut the Arrival of the Romans quite de- 
ſtroy'd the Aquilitrium. 

As the De 
maintain a large Body of Troops, the leaſt Loſs 
was of Conſequence to them; beſides, twas diffi- 
cult for 22 to aggrandize themſelves; 
becauſe, as their ambitious Views were not un- 
a watchful Eye over 
every Step they took; and the Succeſſes they ob. 
tain'd in the Wars undertaken for the Sake of their 
Allies, was an Evil which theſe very Allies en- 

deavour'd immediately to remedy. 

But the Kings of Macedonia generally poſſeſ· d 
great Talents; their — was not "like thoſe 
which proceed for ever in the fame Steps that were 
taken at the Foundation of them; inſtructed per- 
petually by Dangers and by Affairs, involv'd in all 

the Diſputes of Greece, it was for them ei- 


ther w rib th principal li öl ef Citi 


"Ay 
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raiſe a Miſt before the Eyes of Nations, or to divide 
| or unite their Interſts; in a Word, they were oblig- 
ed to expoſe, every Moment, their Perſons to the 


Philip, who in the Beginning of his Reign had 
won the Love and Confidence of the Greets by 
his Moderation, chang'd on a ſudden ; he became 
P a cruel Tyrant, at a Time when he ought to have 
behav'd with Juſtice, both from Policy and Am- 
bition : He faw, tho' at a Diſtance, the Romans 
poſſeſs d of numberleſs Forces; he had concluded 
the War to the Advantage of his Allies, and was 
reconciFd to the Ætalians : Twas natural he ſhou'd 
now endeavour to unite all the Greets with him 
ſelf, in order to prevent the Romans from ſettling 
in their Country; but ſo far from this, he exal- - 
perated them by petty Uſurpations; and trifled a- 


way his Time in examining Affairs of little or no 


Conſequence, ata Time when his very Exiſtence 
was endanger'd; by the Commiſſion of three or 
four evil Actions, he made himſelf odious and de- 

teſtable to all Greece. 5 

Tbe tolians were moſt exaſperated, and the 

Romans ſnatching the Opportunity of their Re- 

ſentment, or rather of their Folly, made an Al- 

liance with them, entred Greece, and arm'd it a- 

_ gainſt Philip. This Prince was defeated at the 

Battle of Cynocephale, and the Victory was part- - 

ly gain'd by the Valour of the Ætolians: So great 

was his Terror on this Occaſion, that he conclud- - 
ed a Treaty, which was not fo properly a Peace, 
as the renouncing his own Strength ; for he eva- 
cuated his Garriſons in all Greece, deliver'd up his 


» See Pohb. who relates the unjuſt and cruel Actions 
by which Philip loſt the Favour of the People. 


Ns: - Ships.” 
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Ships, and bound himſelf under an Obligation of 
paying a thouſand Talents in op po YE 
alybius compares, with 
the Diſpoſition of the Roman Armies with that of 
the 4 Macedomans, which was obſerv'd by all the 
| Kings who ſucceeded Mexander: He points out the 
Conveniencies as well as Inconveniencies of the Pha- 
lanx and of the Legion: He prefers the Diſpoſition 
us'd by the Romans, in which he very probably was 
right, fince all the Baths fought at this Time 
ſhow i it to have been preferable. 
—_— Succeſs . — Romans obtain'd over 
Philip, was the they ever took towards 
2 e. To make ſure of Greece, they 
phos all Methods poſſible to depreſs the Ætoli- 
ans, by whoſe Aſſiſtance they had been victorious: 


They ordain'd, moreover, that every City of 


| Greece which had been ſubject to Phil, or any 
otber ſovereign Prince, ſhould from that time be 
govern'd by its own Laws. 
'Tis very evident, that theſe petty Common- 
vealths muſt neceſſarily be dependent: The Greeky 
abanion'd themſelves to a ſtupid Joy, and fondly 
_ imagin'd they were really free, | the Romans 
| had declar' d them to be fo. 
Tue Atolians, who had imagined they ſhould 
dear Sway in Greece, finding they had only brought 
themſelves under Subj jection, were ſeiz'd with the 
deepeſt Grief; and they bad always form'd deſ- 


« A Circumfiance which had comeributed very muck 
0 the Danger to which the Romans were expos'd in the 
ſecond Punic War, was, Hannibal's preſently arming 
his Soldiers after the Roman Manner ; but the Greeks 
did not change either their Arms or their Way of 6ight- 
ing; and could not prevail with themfelves to lay afide 
Cuioms, by the Obſervance of which they had perform- 
ed ſuch mighty Things. a 


berite 


ARE oi. i 4 


always conftder'd the 


reſt. 


| ſibility of maintaining the 
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perate Reſolutions, they invited, in order to correct 


one Extravagance by another, ANTtoCHvus King 


of Syria into 2 in the ſame Manner as they 


had before invited the Romans. 

The Kings of Syria were the moſt powerful of 
all Alexander's Succeſſors, they being poſſeſs d of 
almoſt all the Dominions of Darius, Egypt except- 


ed; but by the Concurrence of ſeveral Circum- 
ances, their Power had been much weakned. 


Seleucus, who founded the Srian 2 had 
deſtroy d, towards the latter End of his Life, the 
Kingdom of Lyſimachus. During the Feuds and 


Diſtractions, ſeveral Provinces took up Arms; the 


Kingdoms of Pergamus, of Cappadocia and of | 
Bithynia ſtarted up; but theſe petty, fearful States, 
of their former 
Maſters as the making of their own Fortune. 


As the Kings of Hria always beheld, with a 
moſt invidious E ye, the Felicity of the Kingdom 
of Egypt, they — their whole Thoughts to the 


Conqueſt of that Country; by this Means, neglect- 


ing the Eaſt, they were diſpoſſeſs d of ſeveral Pro- 


vinces there, and but indifferentiy obey d in the 


In fine, the Kings of Syria poſſeſs d upper and 
lower Sie; but Experience has ſhewn, that in this 
8 when the Capital Ci City and the chief Forces 

are in the lower Provinces of 4a, there is no Poſ- 
upper ones; and on the 
contrary, when the Seat of the Empire is in the 


upper Provinces, the Monarch weakens himſelf by 


maintaining the lower ones. Neither the Perſian 
nor Syr:an Empires were ever fo | 
of the Parthians, tho' theſe reign'd over but Part 
of the Provinces which form'd the Dominions of 


_ thoſe two Powers. Had Cyrus not conquer'd the 


Kingdom of Lydia; had 4 continu'd in Ba- 
Hin, and let the Succeflors of Antigens * ; 


as that 
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the Maritime Provinces, the Greeks wou'd never 
have conquer'd the Perſian Empire, nor the Ro- 
mans that of Seleucus. Nature has preſcrib'd cer- 
tain Limits to States, purpoſely to mortify the Am- 
bition of Mortals: When the Romans ſtept beyond 
ttoſe Limits, the greateſt Part of them were de- 
ftroy'd by the Parthians"; when the Parthians 
preſum'd to paſs em, they were fore q immediate- 
ly to retire back; and in our Days, ſuch Tzrks as 
advanc'd beyond thoſe Boundaries, were gy to 
return whence they came. 
The Kings of ria and Egypt had, in their re- 
ſpective Dominions, two Kinds of Subjects, victo- 
rious Nations, and Nations vanquiſhed ; the for- 
mer, ſtill puff d up with , of - their Origin, 
were ruPd with very great Difficulty : They were 
not fir'd with that Spirit of Independance which 
animates us to ſhake off the Yoke, but with that 
Impatience which makss-us with to change our 
Sovereign. 
But the chief Weakneſs of the Kingdom of Sy - 
ria ſprung from that of the Court, "where fach 
| Monarchs preſided as were Succeſſors to Darius, 
not to Alexander. Luxury, Vanity and Effemi- 
= which have prevaiFd thro” all Ages in the 
Aſiatic Courts, triumphed more particularly in that 
ot Szria : The Evil infected the common People 
and the Soldiers, and catch'd the very Romans 
_ themie:ves ; fince the War in which they engag d 
againſt Antiachus, is the true Era of their Cor- 
ruption. 

Such was. the dann of the Kingdom of "IT 
when fatiochus who had perform” d ſuch mighty 
Things, declar d War againſt the Remans ; but 
| he. Cid not conduct himſelf in it with even the 


II have given the Reaſon of this in the XV. Cbhap- 
ter. berrow'd partly from the Geographical Difpoßtien 
_ of we 1% Empurs. . 
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Wiſdom which is in common Affairs: 
Hannibal either to ve the War revi- 
ved in Htaly, and Philip brib; or elſe that he 
might be prevaił d upon to ftand neuter : Artiochus 
did not follow any part of this Advice : He 
ed in Greece with only a ſmall Part of his Favees : 
And as tho” he were come merely to fee the War, 
not to carry it on, be followed nothing but his 
"Pleaſures, by which Means he was defeated, and 

fled out of Aa, terrified rather than conquer d. 
PnHIILIr, who was dragg'd to this War by the 
Romans, as tho a Flood had ſwept him 

employ'd his whole Power in their Service, and 

2 the Inſtrument of their Victories: The 
Pleaſure of taking Vengeance of, and laying waſte 
Atolia; the Promiſe made him of leſſening the 
Tribute be paid, and of leaving him the Poſſeſſion 
of certain Cities ſome perſonal Jezlouſy of Anti- 
chus ; in a word, a few inconſiderable Motives 
ſway' d his Reſolutions ; and not daring fo much as 
to think of ſhaking off the Yoke, he only conit- 
der'd how he might beſt lighten it. 

Antiochus form'd fo wrong a Judgment of 
Things, as to fancy, that the Romans would not 
moleſt him in Aa; however, they follow'd him 
thither; he was again overcome, and in his Con- 
— conſented to the moſt- infamous Trea- 
ty that ever was concluded by ſo mighty a Prince. 

I cannot recollect any thing ſo magnanimous, as 
a Reſolution taken by a Monarch in our Days, 
to bury himſelf under the Ruins of the T hrone, ra- 


ther than accept of Terms which were unworthy 


of a King: So haughty was his Soul, that he could 
not ſtoop lower tian his Misfortunes had thrown 

him; — he was very ſenſible, that Courage may, 
but infamy can never, give freſh Strength to,the = 
— 


hes We 
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3 Princes who have Skill 


32 Battle, but with very few that 
dave be T ts requiſite for carrying on a War; 
err ” 
Fortune and of watting for her ; and who join to 
Frame of Mind, which raiſes Suſpicions before 1 
executes, ſuch a Diſpoſition as makes them fearleſs 
_ after they have once executed. g 
Aſter the Depreſſion of Antiachus, ſome — 
conſiderable Powers only remain'd, if we except 
A „ Which from the Advantage of its Situation, 
ertility ty, its Commerce, the great Number of 
10 Inhabitants, its Naval and Land- Forces, might 
have been formidable; but the Cruelty of its Kings, 
their Cowardice, their Avarice, their Imbecility, 
and their enormous Senſualities, made em ſo odi- 
ous to their Subjects, that they ſupported them- 


ſalves, for the moſt part, by the Protection of : 


the Romans. 
was a kind of fundamental Law, with Re- 
gard to the Crown of Egypt, that the Siſters ſhould 
fucceed with the Brothers; and in order to preſerve 
Unity in the — the Brother was mar- 
ried to the Siſter. Now, tis ſcarce poſſible to 
figure any thing more pernicious in Politicks than 
ſuch an Order of Succeſſion; for as all the little 
domeſtick Feuds roſe fo high as to diſorder the 
State, whichſoever of the two Parties had the leaſt 
diſcontent, immediately excited againſt the other, 
the Inhabitants of Alexandria, a numberleſs Mul- 
titude, always prepar'd to join with the firſt of 
their Kings who ſhould rouze them; a that there 
were for ever Princes who actually re and 
Pretenders to the Crown; and ne, ngdoms 


of Cyrene and Cyprus ITT 


other Princes of that J who laid their reſpect- 
ive Claims to the whole; by that Means the 
Throne of theſe Princes was ever tottering; and 


being 


WO FP n FT hw 


__ to ſuppoſe 
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being indifferently ſettled at Home, they had no 
Power abroad. 

The Forces of the Kii ings of Egypt, like thoſe of 
the Matic Monarchs, were compos'd of auxiliary 
Greeks. Beſides the Spirit of Liberty, of Honour, 
— which animated the latter People, 
employ'd in Bodily Exerci- 


1 Kind. all their chief Cities Games 
3 wherein the Victors were Crown- 
ed in the Preſence of all Greece, which rais'd a 


Emulation : Now, in an Age when Comba- 
tants fought with Arms, the Succeſs of which de- 
r and Dexterity, tis natu- 
en thus exerciſed, muſt have 
had — over a Crowd of Barbariaxs, 
who were enliſted at Random, and dragg d indiſ- 
criminately into the Field, as was evident from 


the Armies of Darius. 


The Romans, in Nasa Kings of 
fuch a Body of Soldiery, and to bereave them, but 


in an eaſy, ſilent Manner, of their principal For- 
ces, obſerv'd two Things: Firſt, they liſh'd 
by inſenſible Degrees as a Maxim, with reſpect to 


the Cities of Greece, that they ſhould not con- 


_ clude any Alliance, give any Succour, or make 


War againſt any Nation whatſoever without their 


| Conſent: Secondly, in their Treaties with * Kings, 
they forbid them to levy any Forces from among 


the Allies of the Romans, by which Means, thoſe 
Monarchs were 3 their national 


Troops only. 
e They had before obſerv'd this political Conduct with 
regard to the Carthaginians, whom they oblig'd, by the 


Treaty concluded with them, or” 446; ai 
lary Troops, as appears from a Fragment of D 10. 


CHAP- 


Armies were ſpreading an univerſal Terror, they 
would not ſuffer tt 


their Ruin had been ſuſpended, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Conduct which the Rom a xs obſery'd, is 
order to ſubdue all Nations. 


1 \URING the Courſe of ſo mighty a Pro- 


ſperity, in which tis uſual for Mankind to 
themſelves, the Senate continued to act with 
the ſame Depth of Judgment; and whilſt their 


to riſe who were once catt 
to the Ground. 


A Tribunal aroſe which judg'd all Nations : At 
the Cloſe of every War they determin'd the 


Rewards or Puniſhments which every one had 


merited : They took away from the vanquiſh'd 
People, part of their Lands, and gave em to their 
Allies, in which they did two things ; they enga- 


ged in the Intereſts of Rome, Princes from whom : 
they had little to fear, and much to hope; and they 


weaken'd others from whom they had nothing to 


hope, and every thing to fear. 


In warring with an Enemy they made uſe cf 


their Allies, but immediately extirpated the De- 


ſtroyers. Philip was overcome by the Afﬀiſtance 


of the Ætaliant, who were deſtroy d preſently af- 
ter, for having join'd themſelves to Antiochus. 


This King was overcome by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Rhodians; but after the conſpicuous Rewards 
had been beſtow' d upon em, they were depreſſed 


for ever, upon Pretence that they had demanded 


to have a Peace concluded with Perſeus. | 


When the Romans were oppos' d by ſeveral Ene- 


mies at the ſame time, they granted a Truce to the 


weakeſt, who thought themſelves happy in obtain- 


ing it; conſidering it as a great Advantage, that 


When 


* 
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When they were dina War, the 
Senate wink'd at Wrongs Ham Kind, and ſi- 
lently waited the Seafon proper for Chaſtiſement : 
If at any time a People ſent em the Offenders, 
they refus'd to puniſh 'em, chufing rather to con- 
ſider the whole Nation as guilty, and reſerve to 
themſelves a uſeful Ven | 
As they made their nemies ſuffer inexprefible 
Evils, very few Leagues were formed 4 
them; for He who was at the greateſt Di 
from the Danger, r — 
For this Reafon War was ſeldom denounc'd 
againſt em, but themſelves always made it at a 
Seaſon, in the Manner, and with a People, as beft . 
ſuited their Intereſt ; and among the great Num- 
ber of Nations they invaded, 1 


would have ſubmitted to I 2 5 
provided they coula but be & 21 | 


As twas — for them to deliver themſelves al 


ways in a I Way, ſuch Embeſfedors as 
— ſent to Nations who had not yet felt the 
. — with ill 
Treatment, which furniſhed them with a ſure 
Pretence to engage in a new War. 

As they never concluded a Peace with Sincerity 
and Integrity, and intended a g 1 Invahon, 
their Preaties were properly but ſo many Suſpenſi- 
ons from- War; they inſerted ſuch Conditions in 
them, as always pav 'd the Way tothe Ruin of thoſe 
States who accepted em: They us'd to. ſend the 
Garriſons out of the Strong-Holds ; they regulated 
the Number of the Land-Forces, or had the Horſes 
and Elephants deliver'd up to them ; and, in caſe, 


this People were powerful at Sea, they obligd 
| © See ple of this, their Wa with the Da/- 
s, 2 —_ | * 


them 
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them to burn their Ships, and ſometimes to remove 
higher up in the Country. 

After having deftroy'd the Armies of a Prince, 
they drain d his Treaſury, by impoſing a heavy 
Tribute, or taxing him immoderately, under Co- 
Jour of making him defray the Expence of the 
— B ebjec, and hve ſe he 
him to oppreſs his Subj by loſe their 
Whenever they granted a Peace to ſome Prince, 

1 Beecher or Children 
d of Hoſtage, which gave them an Oppor- 
unity of raiſing, at Pleaſure, Commotions in his 
Kingdom: When they had the next Heir 
Þ- *twas their Cuſtom to intimidate the 
for: Had they rr 
os ok of kan to foment the Inſurrections 
of the Populace. 

Whenever any Prince or any People had with- 
drawn from their Allegiance, they immediately in- 
dulg d' em the Title of Ally to the Romans ; and 
by this Means they became ſacred and inviolable ; fo 


that there was no Monarch, how formidable ſo 


| ever, who could rely one Moment upon his Sub- 
| jets, or even upon his own Family. 


Nations REES — ww 


IAA and fubmitted to the weaneſt and 


d See y their Treaty with the Foe in the 
xt Book of the 33 Ch. 8. 


© Ariaratbes offer d a Sacrifice to the Gods, ſays Po- 


Shins, by way of Thanks for having obtain'd their Al- 


 Altho? the Title of their Ally was a Kind of | 


wap png uneocmy Pals RY 
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moſt groveling Acts, merely for the Sake of ob- 
taining it. 
SLES by Pri & robes — 
united to riv a Participation in in 
their Grandeur, as the Latins and the Hernici; 
others by the Settlement it ſelf, as their Colonies; 
ſome by good Offices, as Maſſani a, Eumenes, 
and Attalus, who were obliged to for their 
Kingdoms or their Exaltation ; others by free and 
unconſtrain'd T reaties, and theſe, by the long 
Continuation of the Alliance, became 
the Kings of Egypt, Bithynia, Cappadacia, — 
moſt of the Grecian it; in fine, many by forc'd 
and involuntary Treaties, and by the Law of 
their Subjection, as Philip and Autiochus; for eve- 
ry Peace the Raman granted an Enemy, included 
alſo an Alliance with him; or in other Words, | 
they made every Nation ſubdued by them contri- 
bute to the Depreſſion of others. 
When they permitted any Cities the Enjoyment 
of their Liberties, they immediately rais'd two 
4 Factions in them, one of which defended the 
Laws and Liberties of the Country, whilft the 
other aſſerted, that the Will of the Rzmans was 
the only Law ; and as the latter Faction was al- 


ways the moſt powerful, tis plain fuck a Liberty 


could be but a mere Name. 


They ſometimes poſſeſs d themſelves of a Coun- 
upon Pretence of being Heirs to it : They en- 


try 
tred Ma, Bithyma and Libya by the laft Wills of 


Mittalus, of Nicomedes ©, and of Appion; and 
e keep was enſlaved by that of the King of Cyrene. 
keep great Princes for ever in a weak Cond i- 

tion, they would not ſuffer them to conelude an Al- 


anc wich tho Nations o whom they bat grant > 


« See Pohbins on the Cities of Greece. 5 
be Son of Phihpator. 
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theirs ; and 2s they did not refuſe it to any Peo- 
ple who border'd upon a a powerful Prince, this Con- 
dition inſerted in a T reaty of Peace, depriv'd him 
of all his Allies. 

. Beſides, when they had overcome any conſider- 
able Prince, one of the Articles of the Treaty was, 
that he ſhould not make War, upon Account of 
any Feuds of his own, with the Allies of the Ro- 
mans (that is to fay, y with all his Neigh- 
dours) ; but ſhould ſubmit em to Arbitration, 
1 — of a military Power for time 
to come. 

And in order to keep the ſole Poſſeſſion of it in 
their own Hands, they bereav'd their very Allies 
of this Force; the I theſe had the leaſt Con- 
teſt, they ſent Embaſſadors, who oblig'd em to 


conclude a Peace: We need but conſider the Man- 


ner in which they terminated the Wars of Acta- 
Ius and Pruſias. 
When any Prince had gain- d ſuch a Conqueſt as 


often had exhauſted him, immediately a Naman 


Embaſſador —_ wi eo of his Hd: 
a Multitude of Examples, we may remem- 


ber how they with a ſingle Word, drove Antiochus 


out of Fully Cat 

- fible how well the Exropean Nations 
„. for War, they eſtabliſm d as a Law, 
that no * Aſiatic Monarch ſhould be ſuffer'd to 
come into Europe, and there invade any People 
whatſoever. Ihe chief Motive of their declaring: 
was — Mithridates * was, for his having 


f This-was rtzochus's Caſe. 
- E The Order ſent to Antiochus, even before the War: 


for him not to croſs into E mad general with 
regard to all other Kings. 1 
—B 


tibdu'd 
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febdu'd ſome Barbarians contrary to this Pro- 
hibition. 

When they ſaw two Nations engag'd in War, 
altho* they were not in Alliance, nor had any 
Conteſt with either of em, they nevertheleſs ap- 
pear'd upon + Bins of Al. and, hs © 
Knight-Errants, always ſided with the weakeſt: 

*T was an antient Cuſtom, ſays Diony/ius Halli- 
carnaſſeus, for the Romans to grant Succour to 
all who came to implore it. 

Theſe Cuſtoms of the Romans were not certain 

particular Incidents, which happen'd by Chance, 
but were ſo many invariable Principles; and this 
is eaſy to perceive, for the Maxims they put in 
Practice againſt the greateſt Monarchs were Rd 
ly the fame with thoſe they had employ'd, in their 
Infant State, againſt the little Cities which ſtood 
round em. 
They made Eumenes and Ma aniſſa contribute 
to the Subjection of Philip and Antrochus, as they 
had before employ d the Latins and the Hernici to 
ſubdue the Volſcians and the Tufcans: They obli- 
ged the Carthaginians and the Kings of Aſia 5 
render e to them, in like Manner as 
they had forc'd the Citizens of Autium to give up 
their little Veſſels. 

W henever there happen'd any Fead in a State, 
they immediately judg'd the Aﬀair, and thereby 
were ſure of having that Party only, whom they 
condemn'd, for their Enemy. If Princes of the 
fame Blood were at Variance for the Crown, they 
ſometimes declar'd em both Kings, and by this 
Means cruſh'd the Power of both: If one of em 
was a * Minor, they declar'd in his Fayour, and 
4 i A Fragment of D:an;/7zs, copied from the Extract of 

Embaſſies, made by Con hantine Porphyrogenneta. 
To enable themſelves to ruin Hria, in quality of 
Guardians, they declared in Favour of the Son of An- 
4 made 
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made themſelves his Guardians, in Quality of Pro- 
tectors of the World; for they had carried Matters 
to fo high a Pitch, that Nations and Kings were 
their Subjects, without knowing directly upon what 
Right or Title; it being a Maxim, that the bare 
of their Names was ſufficient for a People 
to acknowledge them their Sovereigns. 

When any State compos'd too formidable a Body 
from its Situation or Union, they never fail'd to 
divide it. The Republick of Abaia was form'd 
y an Aſſociation of free Cities; the Senate de- 

r'd, that every City ſhould from that time be 
ern'd by its own Laws, independen on the ge- 
— Authority. | 
The Commonwealth of Bœotia rake likewiſe 

from a League made between ſeveral Cities ; but, 
as in the War of P cus, one City declar'd for that 
Prince, and others for the Romans; the latter re- 
ceiv'd them into Favour, when the Common Al 
liance was diſſolw d. 

Macedonia was — by inaccefible Moun- 
tains: The Senate divided it into four Parts ; de- 
clar'd thoſe free; prohibited them every Kind of 


Alliance among themſelves by Marriage; carried 


eff all the Nobles into aly, and by that Means re- 
duc'd this Power to nothing. 

Had a great Monarch who reign'd = cur Time 

 follow'd theſe Maxims, when he faw a neigh- 
bouring Prince dethron'd, he would have employ 'd 
_ a ſtronger Force in his Support, and have confin'd 

him to the Iſland which continued faithful to him. 


By dividing the only Power that could have oppo- 


ſed his Deſigns, he would have drawn infinite Ad- 
vantages even from the Misfortunes of his Ally. 

&#0chus, who was but a Child, in Oppoſition to Deme- 

trius Who was their Hoſtage, and conjur'd em to do him 

| Juſtice, crying, that Rome was his Mother, and the Se- 

natars his Fathers. 


The 
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The Romans never engag d in far-diſtant Wars, 
till they had firſt made an Alliance with ſome 
Power contiguous to the Enemy they invaded, who 
might unite his Troops to the Army they ſent; 
and as this was never confiderable with regard to 
Numbers, they always had ' 7 
vince which lay neareſt the Enemy, and a third 
in Nome, ever ready to march at a Moments 
Warning. In this Manner they never hazarded 
but a ſmall Part of their Forces, whilft their Ene- 
a ventur'd all his. 
hey ſometimes inſidi abus'd the 
of the Words of their Sandy a They Fargo 
Carthage, upon pretence that they had promis'd 
to preſerve the Civitas, not the Urbs*. "Tis 
well known in what Manner the 3 who 
had abandon'd themfelves to their Faith, were 
impor d upon; the Romans pretended, that the 
of thefe Words, Abandon one's ſelf to 
the Faith of an Enemy, imply'd the Loſs of all 
Things; — Lands, ities, Temples, and : 
even of Burial Places. 
The Romans would even go ſo far, as to give 
arbitrary Explanations to T reaties: Thus, when 
they were refolv'd to depreſs the Rhodians, they 
declar'd, that they had formerly given them Lyc:a, 
not by way of Preſent, but as a Friend and Ally. 
When one of their Generals concluded a . | 
merely to preſerve his Army which was juſt upon 
the Point of being cut to Pieces, the Senate, who 
did not ratify it, took Advantage of this Peace and 


continu'd the War. Thus when Ju Rr HK 


* This was ckeir conſtant Pradlice as appears from 
L1OTY 

= "There is ſometimes this Difference between Civi- 
tas and Urbs; the former ſigniſies the Inhabitants, the 
latter the — | Nate by the Tranſſator. 
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| had ſurrounded an Army of Romans, and permit- 
ted them to march away upon the 
Faith of a Treaty, theſe very Troops he had 
fav'd were employ'd againſt him: And when the 
: ſhine wit — Fry of foins- 
2 Peace * Peace, which had ſav'd the Lives 
of ſo many thoufand Citizens, was broke at Rome, 
and the public Faith was eluded by ſending back 
the Conſul who had ſign'd it. ER 
They ſometimes would conclude a Peace with a 
Monarch upon reaſonable Conditions, 'and the In- 
ſtant he had executed them, they added others of 
ſo injurious a Nature, that he was forc'd to renew 
the War. Thus when they had forc'd Fugurtha 
to deliver up his Elephants, his Horſes, his Trea- 
fures, and his Deſerters, they requir'd him to ſur- 
render up his Perſon, which being the greateſt Ca- 
Amit y that can befal a Prince, cannot for that Rea- 
ſon be ever made an Article of Peace. 
In fine, they ſet up a Tribunal over Kings, 
whom they judg'd for their particular Vices and 
Crimes: They heard the Complaints of all Perſons 
who had any Diſpute with PRIII: They ſent 
Deputies with em by way of Safeguard, and o- 
_ blig'd Perſeus to appear before theſe, to anſwer for 
certain Murthers and certain Quarrels he had with 
ſome Inhabitants of the confederate Cities. 


n After Claudius Ghyeias had grated the Corficans a 
Peace, the Senate gave Orders for renewing the War a- 
gainſt them, and deliver'd vp Ghcias to the Inhabitants 
of the Iiland, who would not receive him. Every one 

knows what happened at the Furcæ Caudine. . 
® They acted the fame Part with regard to Viriatus: 
After having oblig'd him to give up tae Deſerters, he 
was order'd to ſurrender up his Arms, to which neither 

kimſelf nor his Army could conſent. Fragment of Dion. 


As 
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As Men judg'd of the Glory of a General by 


| the Quantity of the Gold and Silver carried in his 


Triumph, the Romans fſtripp'd the vanquiſh'd 
Enemy of all Things. 1 
ing itſelf; and every War they engag d in, ena- 
beld em to 1 a NEW one. 

All the Nations who were either Friends or 
Confederates, quite ” ruin'd themſelves by the im- 
menfſely-rich Preſents they made, in order to pro- 


Cure the Continuance of the Favours already be- 


ſtow'd upon em, or to obtain greater; and half 
the Monies which us'd to be ſent upon theſe Occa- 


ſions to the Romans, would have ſuffic'd to con- 


3 

Being Maſters of the Univerſe, they arrogated 
to themſelves all the Treaſures of it; and were 
leſs unjuſt Robbers, conſider d as Conquerors, than 


cConſider'd as Legiſlators. Hearing that ProLEMy 


King of Cyprus was poſſeſs d of immenſe Wealth, 
they i enacted a Law propos'd by a Tribune, by 
which they gave to themſelves the Inheritance of a 


Man ftill living, and confiſcated to their own Uſe 


the Eſtates of a confederate Prince. 
In a little Time, the Greedineſs of particular 


| Perſons quite devour'd whatever had eſcaped the 


public Avarice; Magiſtrates and Governors us'd 


to ſell their Injuitice to Kings: Two Competitors 
would ruin one another, for the Sake of purchaſing 


an ever-dubious Protection againſt a Riyal who was 
not quite undone; for the Romans had not even 
the Juſtice of Robbers, who diſcover a certain Pro- 


The Preſents which the Senate us'd to fend Kings 
were mere Trifles, 228222 or 2 
Robe like to that worn by their Ma 
. 4 Diwvitiarum tanta fama crit, ſays | oy ut view 
Tn Populus, & donare Regna conſultus, foci: viriqus 

ds Lib. II. c. 9. 
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bity in the Exerciſe of Guilt. In fine, 2s Rights, 
whether lawful or uſurped, were maintain'd by 
Money only; Princes, to obtain it, deſpoil'd 
Temples, and confiſcated the Poſſeſſions of the 
wealthieſt Citizens ; a thouſand Crimes were com- 
mitted, purely for the Sake of giving to the Re- 
mans all the Money in the Univerſe. 

But nothing was of greater Advan 
People than the Awe with which they 
whole Earth: In an Inſtant, Kings were put to 
Silence, and ſeem'd as though they were ſtupid; 
no Regard was had to their Eminence, but their 
very Perſons were mn to hazard a War, vras 
tees thts themſelves to Captivity, to Death, to the 
Infamy of a Triumph. Thus Kings, who liv'd 
in the midſt of Pomps and Pleaſures, did not 
dare to fix their Eyes ſtedfaſtly on the Roman 
People; and their Courage failing them, they 
hop'd to ſuſpend a little the Miferies with which 
they were threatened, by their Patience and grove- 
Rog Actions. 

Obſerve, I intreat you, the Conduct of the R- 
mans. After the Deſeat of Ax r ioc us they were 
poſſeſs d of Mica, . a and Greece, without hav- 
ing ſcarce 2 ſingle City in theſe Countries that 
were immediately their own. They ſeem'd to 
conquer with no other View but to beſtow ; þ 
then they obtain'd fo complete a Sovereignty, that 
whenever wy engag d in War with any Prince, 

oppreſs'd him, as it were with the W of 
— whole Univerſe. _ 
Te Time proper for ſeizing upon the conquer d 
Countries was not yet come: Had the Remans kept 
the Cities they took from Philip, the mea would 
have ſeen at once into their : Had they, 
after the Second Punick War, — 
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2 poſſeſs d themſelves of Lands in Africa and 
in Afia, could never have preſerv'd Conqueſta 

ſo ſlightly eftabliſh'd. 
T was the Intereſt of the Romans to wait till all 


Nations were accuſtom'd to obey, as free and as 


Confederate, before they ſhould attempt to com- 
mand over them as Subjects; and to let em blend 
and loſe themſelves, as A were, by little and little, 
in the Raman Commonwealth. 

This was a flow Way of conquering : After 
overcoming a Nation, they contented themſelves 
with weakening it; they impoſed ſuch Conditions 
as conſum'd * inſenſibly : If it recover'd, they 
depreſs d it ſtill more, and it became ſubject, with- 
out there being a Poſſibility of dating the Ara of 
its Subjection. 

Thus Rome was not properly either a Monarchy 
or a Commonwealth, but the Head of a Body 
compos' d of all the Nations i in the Univerſe. 

Had the Spaniards, after the Conqueſt of Mexico 
and Peru, follow'd this Plan, they would not have 
I d to deſtroy All, for the Sake of 3 
T a Folly in Conquerors to force their own 
Las and Ciftoms on all Nations; fuch a Con- 
duet is of very ill Conſequence, for Men are capable 
of obeying under all Kinds of Government. 

But as Rome did not impoſe any general Laws, 
the Nations did not form any dangerous Aſſociati- 
ons; they form'd one Body no otherwiſe than by 
a common Obedience; and were all Romans with- 
out being Country men. 


They did not dare to venture their Colonies in thoſe 
Countries; but choſe rather to raiſe an eternal Jealouſy 
between the Car:haginiars and Ma/77nifa, and to make 


1 
nia and Greece, | 
a2 It 
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It perhaps will be objected, that no Empires | 


founded on the Laws of Fiefs were ever durable or 
powerful. But nothing could be ſo contradictory 
as the Plan of the Romans and that of the Goths ; 
and juſt to mention theſe Plans, the former was a 
Work of Strength, the latter of Weakneſs: In the 
one, Subjection was extreme, in the other, Inde- 
pendence: In the Gothic States, Power was lodged in 
the Vaſſals, and Right only in the Prince; whereas 
*twas the Reverſe in the Raman Government. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hew it was poſſible for Michridates to reſts 


| __tze Rom ANS. 
12 G the ſeveral Kings whom the Re- 


| mans invaded, M1THRIDATES was the 
only one who made a courageous Defence and ex- 
pos d them to Danger. 9 8 
His Dominions were ſituated to wonderful Ad- 
vantage for carry ing on a War with them: They 
porder'd on the inacceſſible Countries of Mount 
Caucajus, peopled with ſavage Nations, whom that 
Prince could call to his Aſſiſtance; they thence 
extended along the Sea of Pontus, which Idithri- 
dates cover'd with his Ships, and he was inceſſant- 
ly purchaſing new Armies of Scythians : Aſia was 
open to his Invaſions, and he was rich, becauſe his 
Cities, ſituated on the Pontus Euxinus, carried on 


an advantageous T raffick with Nations leſs induftri- 


ous than themſelves. 


Proſcriptions, the Cuſtom of which began at 


this Time, had forc'd ſeveral Romans to leave 
their Country. Theſe were receiv'd by Mitbri- 


| dates with open Arms, and he form'd Legions into 


Haontin. Stratagem. Lib. II. tells us, that 4rchelans, 
Lieutenant of Mirbridutes, engaging againſt lla, poſted 


- e 
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Which he incorporated thoſe Exiles, who prov'd 
the beſt Soldiers in his Army. | 

On the other ſide, the Romans diſorder'd by in- 
teſtine Diviſions, and threatned Army of Af * 
nent Dangers, ected the Affairs fa, and 
ſuffer d 2 to purſue his Victories, or take 
Breath after his Defeats. 

Nothing had contributed more to the Roi of 
moſt Kings, than the manifeſt Defire they ſhe'd 
for Peace: By this, they had prevented all other 
Nations from dividing with them a Danger, from 
which they were ſo anxious to extricate themſelves: 
But Mithridates immediately made the whole 
World ſenſible, that he was an Enemy to the Ro- | 
mans, and would be fo eternally. 

In fine, the Cities of Greece and Aja finding 
the Raman Yoke grow more intolerable every Day, 
repos'd their whole Confidence in this barbarous 
King, who invited them to Li 

This Diſpoſition of Things gave Riſe to three 
mighty Wars, which form one of the nobleſt Parts 
of the Roman Hiſtory, and for this Reaſon: We 
don't, on this read of Princes already 
overcome by Luxury and Pride, as Artiochus and 
Tigranes; nor by Fear, as A* Perſeus and 

ugurtha ; but a ing, — in 
Abe, like a Lion that gazes upon his Wounds, 
with the greater Indignation upon that 


| Account. 


This Part of the Roman Hiſtory is ſingular, be- 
cauſe it abounds with perpetual and ever unexpected 


in the firſt Rank, his Chariots arm'd with Scythes, in 
the ſecond his Phalanx, in the third his Auxiliaries arm'd 
after the Raman Way; mixtis fugitivis take, quorum 
Per vicaciæ multum fidebat. Mithridates even made 
an Alliance with Sertorius. See allo Plutarch, Life of 


Re- 
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volutions: For as on one Side, Mithridates could 


to Rebellion, he alſo was betray'd by his Captains, 
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eaſily recruit his Armies; it alſo appear'd, that in 


thoſe Reverſes of Fortune, in which Kings ſtand 


in greateit Need of Obedience and a ſtrict Diſci- 
4 his Barbarian Forces forſook him: As he had 
the Art of enticing Nations, and ſtirring up Cities 


his Children and his Wives; in fine, as he was 
fometimes oppos'd by unexperienc'd Roman Gene- 
rals, fo there was ſent againſt him, at other times 
SYLLA, LucuLLvus and Pompey. 

This Prince, after having defeated the Roman 


Generals, and conquer d Aſia, Macedonia and 
Greece; having been vanquiſhed in his turn, by 


 S$;lla; confin'd by a Treaty to his former Limits; 
buaraſs'd by the Ronan Generals; become once 
more the Conqueror of Aſa; drove away by Lu- 
cullus; purfu'd into his own Country; oblig d to 
fly for Shelter to Tigranes, and defeated with him: 
Finding this Monarch irrecoverably loft, and de- 


pending merely upon himſelf for Cr he took 


| SanEtuary in his on Dominions, and re- aſcended 


the Throne. 
Lucuilus was ſucceeded by Pompey, who quite 


_ everpower'd Mithridates. He then flies out of his 


Dominions, and croſſing the Araxes, marches 


irom Danger to Danger thro' the Country of the 


Lazians; and aſſembling in his Way all the Bar- 
barians he met with, appear'd in the Baſphorus 
before Macckanzs his Son, who had recon- 


cid himſelf to the Romans. 


Altho” plung'd in ſo deep an Abyſs, he vet © 


| l a Deſign of making Itah the Seat of the 


8 Mithridates had made him King of the Boſdborns, 


News being brought of his Father's Rn | 


patch'd himſelf 
Seer Appian, de Ballo Mithridatice. 


War, 
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War, and of marching to Ram at the Head of 
thoſe Nations 111 and 
by the ſame W 

— by Dy another of his Sons, and 
2 n his En- 

r. * 


ViRtories, compleated the pompous 
Roman Grandeur : He naied © the Body of ins 
Empire, Countries of a boundleſs Extent, which, 


however, heightned the Roman - 
ther than increas d its Power; and ho” it 
ed by. the Titles carried in his Tri that he 


| had increas d the Revenue of the public Freaſury⸗ 
above a third, there yet was no Augmentation in 

Power; rade, D, if 
err 0: 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Of the Divifon which always fubſiſted in the 
a Cc & 

* HILST Rome was conquering the World, 
Wenner g was carry ingthe Work, 
WOE 

ic out 
they are fed by ſome 
After the Expulſion of the Ki the Gonern- 


ment became Ariftocraticat: Fhe Patrician Fami- 
kes only obtain d all the Employments and Digni- 


| ' See Plutarch i the Life of P 
W * wal Zaprer, 
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ties in the *State, and conſequently all * Honours 


Civil and Military. 


The Patricians being determin'd to prevent, if 
poſſible, the Return of the Kings, endeavour d to 


ſoment the reſtleſs Principle which now prevail'd 
they did more than 


in the Minds of the People ; but 
they would willingly have done: By attem 
to inſpire them with a Hatred for Kings, they fir'd 


| them with an inordinate Thirſt for Liberty. As 
the Royal Authority had devolved entirely upon 


the Conſuls, the People found they were far from 


— Juran 


therefore ſought for Methods by which they 


_—_ depreſs the Conſulate ; procure Plebeian Ma- 


gittrates; and ſhare the Curules, or or greater Em- 


ployments, with the Nobles. The Patricians were 


forc'd to comply with all the Demands of the Peo- 
le; for in a City where Poverty was the public 
/ irtue ; where Wealth, that clandeſtine Path to 


1 was defpis'd ; neither Birth nor Dignities 


could beſtow any great Advantages: It was there- 
fore neceſſary for Power to fall into the Hands of 


the greater Number, and for Ariſtocracy to change 


by inſenſible Degrees i into a popular State. 
Thoſe who are ſubordinate to a King, are leſs 


tortur'd with Envy and Jealouſy than ſuch as live 


under an hereditary Ariſtocracy: The Prince is at 


Jo great a Diſtance from his Subjects that he is ſcarce 
ſeen by them, and is rais'd fo far above them, that 


they cannot conceive any Relation capable of giving 
'em 2 But when the Nobles preſide in a 


= ke dds beans fo Giocadticn wah 


a facred Character, and they only were allow'd to take 


dete Auſpices. See in Livy, Book VI. the Speech of Af. 
pins Claudius. 


„ As for Inſtance, they alone were permitted to Tri- 


umph, W deatats 


State, 


eſſing that Liberty they were taught to idolize: 
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ck in du Need; for vie nanerel thet the 
People ſhould not bear fo much Envy to an Autho- 
rity, which they beſtow on whom they think pro- 
per, and reſume at Will. 
| The People being diſguſted at the Patricians, 
withdrew to the ſacred Hill (ons ſacer), whether 
Deputies being ſent, they were appeas d: And as 
they all made a Promiſe to affiſt one another, in 
caſe the Patricians ſhould not m their © En- 
zar, which would have created Seditions e- 
ery Moment, and diſturb'd all the Magiſtrates in 
the Exerciſe of their Functions; 4 bet- 
ter to create an Officer, who might pro protect the 
People againſt any Injuſtice that ſhou d be done em: 
| But by a Malady for ever incident to Man, the Ple- 
beans, who dad a 2 defend 
them, employ'd thoſe v iſtrates to annoy 
others; fo = Wipe, by inſenfible Degrees, 
the Patricians of all their Privileges. This gave 
Riſe to everlaſting Conteſts : The People were fup- ; 
ported, or rather animated by their Tribunes; 
and the Patricians were defended by the Senate, 
the greateſt part of which conſiſted of Patricians, 
w_ were more inclin'd to favour the antient Max- 
; and afraid that the Populace would raiſe ome 
Tribune to arbitrary Power. 
The People emplo d in the Defence of this Ma- 
giſtrate, their own Strength, and the Superiority 
they had in the Suffrages ; theis Refuſal to march 


© Zenoras, Lib. II. 
„ Origin of the Txibunes of the People, 
D 5 into 
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the Field, their Threats to go quite away; the 
Partiality of their Laws; in ne, their Sentences 
c'd againſt thoſe who had oppos d them too 
vigorouſly : The Senate defended themſelves by 
their Wiſdom, their Juſtice, and the Love 
 Infpir'd for one's Country; by their Beneficence, 
and the prudent Diſtribution of the Treafures of 
the Commonwealth; by the Veneration which 
the People had for the Glory of the principal Fa- 
milies, and the Virtue of illuſtrious Perſonages ; 
dy Relig jon itſelf, the antient Inſtitutions, and 
the Prohibition of Days of publick Meeting, upon 
Pretence that the Auſpices had not been favourable; 
dy their Clients, by the Oppoſition of one Tribune 
to another; by the Creation of a Dictator, the 
Occupations of a new War, or the Misfortunes 


The People had fo great a Veneration for the chief 
Families, that altho” they had obtam'd the Privilege of 
creating Plebeian Military Tribunes, who were inveſted 
with the ſame Power as the Confuls, they nevertheleſs 
always made Choice of Patricians for this Employment. 
They were oblig'd to put a Conſtraint upon themſelves, 
i and to enact, that there ſhould ever be a Plebeian Con- 
ſul ; and when any Plebeian Families were rais'd to Em- 
ployments in the State, they afterwards were always 
carried: Twas with Difficulty that the People, notwith- 
ſtanding the pe rr 
bility, depreſo d them in Reality; and when they rais'd 
7 r — 
Marins, it them very Struggles. 

* The Parricians to defend dense, us'd to cre- 
ate a Dictator, which prov'd of the greateſt Advanta 
to them ; but the Plebeians having obtain ebrain's the Privilege 
of being elected Conſuls, could alſo be elected Dictators, 
which quite diſconcerted the Patricians. See in Li 


Lib. VIII. in what manner Pub4z: Philo depreſs'd them 
m 
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in the Severity of Manners, and the uninterrup- 
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and Calamities which united all Parties; in a word, 


A 
bert of their 
dog yr yon A rat 
of preferring the Safety of the Republick to the 


| Prerogatives of any Order or public Employment 


whatſoever. 
In Proceſs of Time, when the Plebeians had de- 


—— the Patricians to ſuch a Degree, that this ? 


of Families was empty and fruitleſs, 


and that both were indiſcriminately rais'd to Ho- 


nours, new Conteſts aroſe between the Populace, 
whom their Tribunes fpirited up, and the chief 
Families, whether Patrician or Plebeian, which 
latter were ftyPd Nobles, and were favour d by the 
Scnate that was compos'd of them : But, as the 
antient Manners ſubſiſted no more; as particular 
Perſons were poſſeſs d of immenſe Wealth, and 


tat tis impoſſible but Wealth muſt g vive Power; 


the Nobles made a fironger Refitance than the Pa- 
tricians had done, which occaſion'd the Neath of 


tze Gracchi, and of * feveral Ferien who follow'd 
their Plan. 


5 I muſt take Notice of an Office which ei- 
buted greatly to the happy Polity of Rame ; twas 


'thas of the Conſors Theſe number's or ſurvey d 


the 'P as the Strength of the Com 
—— ——— 
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Tribes in ſuch a Manner, 22 the Tri- 
bunes and Perſons of an aſpi 
the Suffrages, or the A. 
their Power. 
M. Livius, u cenſured the 3 


and degraded Thirty four Tribes out of the Thirty 
five, to the Rank of thoſe who had no Share in the 

Privileges of the City; for, ſaid this Roman, you 
firſt condemned me, and afterwards rais'd me to 


NM. . Tribune of the People, Was 


expelb d the Senate by the Cenſors, for having an- 
null'd, when in Office, the Law which limits the 


E of Feaſts. 
very wiſe one; 


xpences 

'The following Inſtitution was a 
no » Magiſtrate could be turn'd out of his Employ- 
the Diviſion of Centuries was obſerv d; and thoſe who 
were Members of the four City Tribes, were very near 
the fame with thoſe who in the Diviſion by Centuries 
were of the fixth Claſs, in which no Perſon was enrolld. 
Thus, it was ſcarce poſlible for the Suffrages to be in the 
Hands of the Populace, who were confin'd to their four 
Tribes; but as every one committed a thouſand Frauds, 
for the fake of getting out of them, the Cenſors had an 
12 e five Years; 
and they incorporated in — Ons ds, nn 
only a Citizen, but alſo Bodies and whole Orders. Sae 
the firſt Remark of Chapter XI. See alſo Livy, Lib. I. 
Decad. I. in which the different Diviſions of the P 
made by Servius Tullius, are very well explain d: "Twas 
OS Toy the People, e. but divided in various 
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ment, becauſe that wou'd have diſturb'd the Exer- 
ciſe of the publick Power; but they diveſted ſuch 
2 Man of his Order and Rank, and deprived, as 
it were, a Citizen of his particular Nobility. 
p LL gory wendy dr whe in this 
Res fince the Foundation of that City 
was fuch, either from the Genius 
of the — the Strength of the Senate, or the 
Authority of certain that every Abuſe 
of Power rn therein. Car- 
thage was de » becauſe when Abuſes were to 
_— — vs 
even of their Hannibal. Athens fell, becauſe the 
Errors of the People appear'd fo lovely in their own 
Eyes, 2 of them: And 
among us, thoſe Halian Nepublicks which boaſt 
the Perpetuity of their Government, ought to boaſt 
of nothing but the Perpetuity of their Abuſes; nor 
indeed, do they enjoy greater Liberty v than Rome 
did under the Decemviri. 

The Britiſb Government is one of the wiſeſt in 
Europe, becauſe there is a Body which examines 
it perpetually, and is perpetually examining it ſeli; 
and its Errors are of ſuch a Nature, as never to be 

14 * . their rouz ing 
| In a Word, a free Government, that is to ſay, 
one for ever in Motion, cannot ſupport it ſelf, un- 


leſs its own Laws are capable of corredting the Dif 
orders of it. 


8 Nor even greater Powe. 


CHAP. 


—_— _— 


vv 
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_ CHAPTER IX 
Tivo Cauſes wobich deſtroyd Rom —— 
HILST the Sovereignty of Rome was con- 
ftin'd to Italy, twas eaſy for the Common 


wealth to ſubſiſt: Every Soldier was at the ſame 
time a Citizen; every Conſul rais d an Army, and 


other Citizens — 4 into the Field under his Suc- 


ceſſor: As their Forces were not very numerous, 
fuch ' Perfons only were receiv'd among the Troops, 
as had Poſſeſſions conſiderable gh to 
them to labour at the Preſervation of the City; the 


| Senate kept a watchful 8 Conduct of the 


Generals, and did not give em an 


— their of 
. any thing to the Prejudice of 


x" the Legions had paſs d the Abs and 
croſs'd the Sea, the Soldiers, whom the Romans 
had been oblig'd to leave during ſeveral Campaigns 
in the Countries they were fubduing, loft infenfibly 
that Genius and Turn of Mind which characte- 
riz'd the Roman Citizen; and the Generals having 
Armies and Kingdoms at their Difpoial, were fen- 
ſible of their own Strength, and could no longer 
obey. 


2 The Freedmen, n 


, (becauſe, being poſſeſ. d of little or nothing, they 


were ſubject to the Poll- Tax only) were not at firſt en- 
rolPd among the Land-Foreces, except in caſes of urgent 


Chats, and 5 the Five firſt on- 
ly : But when Marius {ct out againſt Fugurthe, he en- 
roof all without Diſtinction. Mililes ſeribere, fays - ; 
ft, non modo major um negue ex Claſſibus, ſed uti cujw, 
gue Libido erat capite e pieraſque : — D Bello Jo- 


The 
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The Soldiers therefore began to ac 
Superior but their General ; to found their 
on him only, . 
Diſtance: were no 7 
Republick, = of of Hills, of Marius, of 
and of Cæſar. The Romans could no long + 4 
whether Wha pry bong oo} oe 
vines wes elr Outtnid or theie Kamins: 


So long ef hee werent hue 


by their Tribunes, on whom they could beſtow 

only. their Power, the Senate could eaſily defend 
_ themſelves, becauſe they acted conſiſtently and 
with one regular Tenor; whereas the common 
_ were continually ſhifting from the Extremes 
> hs De Cates : but when 


' they wereenabled to inveſt their Favourites with a 
formidable exterior Authority, the whole Wiſdom 
of the Senate was baffled, and the Commonwealth 


was undone. 


The Reaſon why Free-States are not ſo perma- 


nent as other Forms of Government, is, becauſe 


the Misfortunes and Succeſſes which happen to 


them, generally occaſion the Loſs of Liberty; 
whereas the Succeſſes and Misfortunes of an arbi- 


contribute equally to the en- 


of the People. A wiſe Republi k ought 
ſlaving eop wile Republic — 
to run any Hazard which may expoſe it to 


ill Fortune; the only Happineſs the ſeveral Lad. 


viduals of r is, W 


tuity to their State. 
If the unbounded Extent of the Roman Empire 


prov d the Ruin of the Republick, Fagur Pons. 
of the City was no leſs fatal to it. 


| The Romans had ſubdued the whole Univerſe by | 
the Aſfiſtance of the Nations of Itah, on whom 
they had beſtowed various Privileges at different 


Times; moſt of thoſe Nations did not, at firſt, 
apy ber Value the From ofthe Ci of 
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Rome, and ſome o choſe rather to preſerve their an- 
tient Uſages; but when this became that 
of univerſal Sovereignty ; when a Man, who was 
not a Raman Citizen, was conſider d as nothing; 
and, with this Title, was all Things, the People 
of Italy reſolv d either to be Romans, or die: Not 
being able to obtain this by Cabals and Intreaties, 
they had Recourſe to Arms; and © riſing in all that 
part of Jiah oppoſite to the Ionian Sea, the reſt of 


the Allies wor gong wy Example. 
Rome being now combat againſt thoſe who 
were, if I may be allow'd the Figure, the Hands 
with which they ſhackled the Univerſe, was upon 
the Brink of Ruin: The Romans were going to be 
confin'd merely to their Walls; they therefore 
granted this fo much wiſh'd-for *Privilege, to Al- 
lies, who had not yet been wanting in Fidelity ; 


ae dy inſenfible Degrees, to all 


315 the In- 
habitants of which had breath'd one and the fame 
Spirit, the ſame Love for Liberty, the fame Hatred 
of Tyranny ; a City, in which a Jealouſy of the 
Power of the Senate and of the Prerogatives of the 


The qui faid in their Afſemblies, Thoſe in whoſe 
Power it was to chuſe, have preferred their own Laws 
to the Freedom of the of Rome, which was a ne- 
c Liv. 

© The A{ulan;, the Marf, the Veſtini, the Marru- 
cini, the Ferentinates, the Hirpini, the Pompeians, the 
Vexufeni, the Fapiges, the Lacani, the Samnites and o- 
ther Nations. de Belk civil. Lib. I. 

© The Tz/cars, the Umbri, the Latins. This promp- 
ted ſome Nations to fubmit themſelves ; and as theſe 
were alſo made Citizens, others Ekewife laid down their 
ood... 1. er mn 


who were extirpated. 
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be prevented, and thoſe martial Spirits, which 
were ſo fierce and formidable abroad, could not 
be habituated to any conſiderable Moderation at 
home. Thoſe who expel? in a free State, to ſee. 
the People undaunted in War and imous 
in Peace, are certainly deſirous of Impoſſibilities, 
and it may be advanced as a general Rule, that 
when ever a Calm is viſible, in a State 


that calls it ſelf a Republick, the Spirit of Li- 
Ho no longer ſubſiſts. 


ins | in a Body Politick, is a very equivo- 


in Muſick contribute t0_the general Melody of 
Sound, Union may prevail in a State 
ſceming Commotions ; or, in other Words, there | 
may be an Harmony from whence reſults Pro- 

ſperity, which alone is true Peace, and ma 
conſider d in the ſame View, as the various : 
of this Univerſe, which are eternally connected 
by the Operations of fome and the Reactions 


of others. 
State indeed, which is every 


In a Deſpotic 
Government where the Power is immoderatel 
exerted, a real Diviſion is perpetually kindled. 
The Peaſant, the Soldier, the — Vn the 
Magiſtrate and the Grandee have no other Con- 
junction than what ariſes from the Ability of the 
one to oppreſs the other, without Reſiſtance; 
and if at any time a Union to be intro- 
duced, Citizens are not then united, but dead 
c 

r. 
lt muſt be acknowledged that the Roman 
Laws were too weak to govern the Republick : 


But Experience has ue ap ana 


| Height of Grandeur for which it ſeems preor- 
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ble Fact, that good Laws which raiſe the Re. 


putation and Power of a ſmall Republick, be- 
come incommodious to it, when once its Gran- 
deur is eftabliſh'd, becauſe it was their natural 


Effect to make a great People, but not to govern 


them. 

The Difference is very conſiderable between 
good Laws, and thoſe which may be called con- 
venient ; between fuch Laws as give a People 
Dominion over others, and ſuch as karting 
in the Poſſeſſion of Power, when they have once 
acquir'd it. | 

There is at this time a Republick * in the 
World, of which few Perſons have any Know- 
ledge, and which, fe Plans accompliſh'd in Si- 
lence and Secreſy, is daily enlarging its Power. 
ee 


dain d by its Wiſdom, it muſt inevitably change 
its Laws, and the Innovations will not 
de effected by x 5 but muſt ſpring 
from Corruption it ſelf, . 
was founded for Grandeur, : and its 
Lows * had an _atmiratls Tendency 


. or — he — — 2 a 
prizes which requited Conduct to ** 


The Canton of Bern. 
8 The Roman Government has been 


| any particular Plan to be found in the Writings of Poli- 
| tictans, but in its Correſpondence to the Views every 
Legiſlator ought to entertain for the Grandeur and Feli- 
_ eity of a People. Was not the Government of Sparte 
ꝶ9m— | 

and 
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| always ſucceeded. The Experience of a 
f Pay did not furniſh her with more Wiſdom 
than all other Nations, but ſhe obtain'd it by 
An Hrs oy was She ſuſtain'd a 

I 


de bn her Liberty, becauſe the completed 
her Work too ſoon. 


-"NMAPTER © 
# Of the Corruption of the Romans, 


. TAM of Opinion that the Sect of Epicurus 
1 which to be propagated at Rome, to- 
wards the Cloſe of the Re public, was very pre- 
judicial to the Minds and Gat of the Peo- 
ple. The Greeks has been infatuated with its 
Doctrines long before, and conſequently, were 
corrupted much earlier than the Romans. We 
ve afſured by Pohbius, * that Oaths, in his Time, 


+ Cyneas having diſcourſed of the Doftrines of this 
dect, at the Table of Pyrrbus, Fabricius ſaid, he with'd 
the Enemies of Rome would all embrace ſuch kind of 
Principles. Life of Pyrrhus. IP 

> If you lend a Talent to a Greek, and bind him to 
the Repayment, by Ten Engagements, with as many 
Securities and Witneſſes to the Loan, it is impoſſible to 
make them regard their Word; whereas, among the 
Romans, whether it be owing to their Obligation of ac- 
counting for the publick and private Money, they are al- 
ways punctual to the Oaths they have taken. For which 
Reaſon, the Apprehenſions of infernal Torments were 
wiſely anner 
pole them at this Time. Poyb. L. VI. 
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could not induce any Perſon to place Confidence 
in a Greek, whereas they were conſider' d by a Ro- 
man as inviolable Obligations upon his Conſcience. 
There is a Paſſage in one of Cicers's Let- 
ters to Atticus, which manifeſtly diſcovers how 
much the Romans had degenerated in this Par- 
ticular, ſince the Time of Polybius. 
Memmins, ſays he, r to the Senate the 
Agreement he and his Fellow Candidate had made 
with the Conſuls, by which theſe ſtipulated to 
farour the others in their Sollicitations for the 
Conſulſhip the enſuing Year ; and theſe oblig d 
themſelves to pay Four hundred thouſand Seſter- 
ces to the Conſuls, if they did not furniſn them 
with Three Augurs, who fhould declare they 
themſelves were preſent when the People made 
the Curiatian Law, a, tho' in reality it had not 
been enacted ; and Two former Conſuls, who 
Thould affirm they had aſſiſted at ſigning the E- 
dict of the Senate Which regulated the State of 
the Provinces aſſigned to the preſent Conſuls, not- 
withſtanding no ſuch Edict was in Being. What 
an admirable Set of People do we diſcover 1 in a 
_ fingle Contract 
As Religion always furniſhes the beſt ik 
for the Rectitude of human Actions, ſo there was 
this Peculiarity among the R:mans, "that the Love 
They expreſs'd for their Country, was blended with 
fome particular Sentiment of Devotion. That 
mighty City, founded in — 


© Lib. IV. ke. 18. 
| © The Cariatian Law diſposd of the military Power, 


and the Edict of the Senate regulated the Troops, the 
Money and Officers, that were to be allotted to the Go- 
vernors: Now the Conſuls, in order to accompliſh theſe 
-Particulars, to their own Satisfaction, contriv d ww 


| Law and a fille Lac of the Sena, 
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| riod; the Great Rinwbes, at once their Monarch 


and their God; the Capitol, eſteem'd as eternal 
as the City, and the City, as eternal as its 
Founder, had antiently ftruck fuch I on 
the Minds of the Romans, as might well be wiſh'd 
to have been conſtantly retained. 

The Grandeur of the State, in general, conſti- 


tuted the Greatneſs of its particular Members; but 


as Affluence conſiſts in Conduct, and not in Riches; 
that Wealth of the Remans, which had certain 
Limitations, introduced a Luxury and Profuſion 
which had no Bounds. Thoſe who had been at 
firſt corrupted by their Oppulence, receiv'd the 
ſame Taint in their Poverty, by afpiring aſter 
Acquiſitions, that no-way comported with private 
Life; it was difficult to be a good Citizen, under 
the Influence of ſtrong Deſires and the Regret of a 


large Fortune that had been loft: People, in this 


Situation, were prepar d for any deſperate At- 
tempt; and as Saluft © ſays, there was, at that 
time, a Generation of Men, who, as they had no 
Patrimony of their own, could not endure to ſee 
others leſs neceſſitous than themſelves. * 
But as great ſoever as the Corruption of Rome 
might then be, all its calamitous Effects were not 
introduc'd among the People, for the Efficacy of 
thoſe Inſtitutions, by which they were originally 
eſtabliſh'd, was ſo extraordinary, that they always 


preſerved an heroic Fortitude, and devoted them- 


ſelves, with the greateſt Application, „ War, 
amidft all the Softenings cf Luxury an. Pleaſure; 
which ſeems, to me, to be a Circumitance, in 
which they were never imitated by any Nation in 
the World. 5 


© Ut merito dicatur genitos ef, 9271 nec ipſi habere 


pofſent vos firriliares, nec alias pati. Fragment of Sa- 


laſt cited by Auguſtin in his Book Of the City of God, 
JL. II. c. 18. | | | The | 


8 
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ö or cultivate the Sciences, but ranked 
53 AER. He ke Fas, we 


6 But their Know 
OS. TO of War, which was 
the only Track * by which they could arrive at 
Promotions in the Magiſtracy, and other Stations 
of Honour; for which Reaſon, their military V ir- 


tues ſubſiſted after all the reſt were extinguiſhed, 


r 
Of SyLLa, Pourzv and Cæsak. 


Intreat the Reader's Permiffion to turn my Eyes 

from the Horrors of the Wars between Marius and 
Hlla; Appian has collected all the dreadful Particu- 
Jars into his Hiſtory: Beſides the Jealouſy, Ambition 
and Barbarity of the two Chiefs, each particular Ro- 
nan was infatuated with Fury; the new Citizens, 


7 Cic. L. I. c. 42. Offic. Hlltberales & fordidi queſtus | 
Mercenariorum omnium quorum oper, non quorum artes 
emuntur : oft enim illis ipſa merces auctoramentum ſervi- 
tabis. The Merchants, adds that Author, raiſe no Pro- 
fit, unleſs they falſify their Word. Agriculture is the 
nobleſt of all Arts, and moſt worthy of a Man in a State 
"of Freedom. 

Ther- ere oblig d to ſerve Ten Vears, been the 
Age of Siaieen Years and Forty Seven. Pehb. L. VI. 

+ Marzas, in order to obtain a Commiſſion tor carry- 
ing on the Wer againſt Mithridates, in Prejudice of Sy/- 
We Pretenſions, had, by the Concurrence of Sa/picius 
the Tribune, incorporated the Eight new Tribes of the 
People of [afy, into the antient, which rendred the 
Tralians Naſters of the Suffrages; and the Generality of 


* whilſt the 
and 
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and the antient, no longer conſider d each o- 
ther as Members of the fame Republick, but gave 
a Looſe to a Series of Hoſtilities, fo peculiar in their 
Nature, as to all the Miſeries of a 
Civil and Foreign War. 

Fylla made ſeveral good Laws, and reduced the 
Power of the Tribunes; to which we may add, 
that the Moderation or Caprice which kd him 
to reſign the DiQatorſhip, re-eſtabliſhed the Senate, 
for 75.48 time; but, in > the Fry of his Succeſs, 
he ſuffer'd himſelf to be hurried 2 two Actions, 
which, in their Conſequences, made it impoſſible 
for Rome to preſerve her Liberty. 
nn Aiftributed o the Lands of the Citizens amon 
his Soldiers, and, by that Proceeding, corrupted 
them for ever; becauſe, from that Moment, there 
was not one of the military Profeſſion who did not 
wait for an Opportunity of ſeizing the Effects of 
his Fellow-Citizens. 5 
Hle was likewiſe the Inventor of Proſeriptions, 
and ſet a Price on the Head of every Man who 
had not embraced his Party. From that time, it 
became impoſſible for any one to be devoted to the 


 Republick; for whilſt two ambitious Men were 


contending for Superiority, thoſe who obſerv'd a 
Neutrality, or were attach'd to the Cauſe of Liber- 


ty, were ſure to be proſcrib'd by either of the Com- 


petitors who ſhould prove victorious; 1t therefore be- 
came prudent to engage in one of the two Parties. 

As the Republick wes fated to Deſtruction, the 
only material Queſtion was, who ſhould have the 
Credit of overwhelming it. 


Senate and the antient Citizens engag'd i in the Intereſt 
of Hylla. 

At the Beginning of the Wars, the Lands of the van- 
quiſh'd Enemies were parcel d among the Army, tut 5;//r 
made the fame Divilion of thoſe which belong d to the Ci- 


# Two 
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T wo Men equally ambitious, with this Exeep- 
tion, that the one knew how to proceed directly 
to his Purpoſe better than the other, eclipſed, by 
their Reputation, their Exploits and their Virtues, 


all the reſt of the Citizens. Pompey made the 


firſt Appearance in the Scene of Action, and Cæ- 


ſar immediately follow'd him. 


 PomPxy, to render himſelf popular, had diſan- 


pulled the Laws of Sylla, which limited the Power 
of the People, and when he had ſacrificed the moſt 


ſalutary Laws of his Country, to his particular 
Ambition, he obtain'd all he defired, and the raſi 


Indiſcretion of the Populace was altogether un- 
bounded in his Favour. 
The Reman Laws had wiſely parcell'd out the 


public Power into ſeveral Magiſtracies, which mu- 
tually ſupported as well as reitrained and tempered 


each other ; and as the Power of all, who enjoy'd 
thoſe Promotions, was confin'd to a proper Extent, 


every Citizen was qualify'd for a Station of that 


Nature ; and the People, ſeeing Numbers of ſuch 
Perſons paſſing away in Succeſſion, were not habi- 


tuated to any particular Magiftrate among them. 


But, in the Times we are now deſcribing, the 
Plan of Government was changed; the moſt po- 
tent Competitors obtain'd extraordinary Commiſ- 
ſtons from the People, which annihilated the Au- 


thority of the Magiſtrates, and drew all the great 


Affairs into the Hands of one Man, or a Few. 
Was War to be proclaim'd againſt Sertorius ? 
Pompey was nominated to command the Army. 
Were the Romans to march againſt Mithridates? 
Every Voice call'd aloud for Pompey. Did it be- 
come neceſſary to tranſmit Corn to Rome? The 


People would have given it over for loft, had not 
Pong teen conntied with the 


the Pyrates tobe d? Who fo proper for that 
Expedition as Pompey ? And when Ceſar himſelf 


exactly what they 
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threatned Rome with an Invaſion, the Senators 
cried out, in their Turn, and placed all their 
Confidence in Fang 
I am willing to believe (faid Marcus © to the 
People) that this Pompey, who is ſo much careſs'd 
by the Nobility, is more inclinable to ſecure yout 
Li , than he is to countenance their Autho- 
_ But there was a Time, when 


each Individual among you was protected by ſeve- 
ral, and not the whole Body of the People by 
one Perſon ; and when it was never known, that 


ziele Man either gave or took away T hings of 
much 

As Rome was form'd for Grandeur, it became 
to unite the Honours and Power in the 
ſame Perſons, which in unquiet Times would fr 


. particular 


Citizen. 


„ the Givers know 

3 but when Power is 

added. to the — they can never be cer- 

tain how far it will be extended. 
Immoderate Preferences given to a Citizen, in 1 

2 >. are always produQtive of neceſſary 

Effects; they either raiſe Envy in the People, or 


Wen Honours are 


make theis Affection overflow all Bounds. 


When Pompey returned twice to Rome, in 2 
Condition to enſlave the Republick, he had the 
Moderation to disband his Armies, before he en- 
tered the City ; and then he made his Appearance 
with the Air of a common Citizen : Theſe * 
ſtances of a diſintereſted Behaviour, which com- 


pleated all his Glory, did not fail, in their Con- 


ſequences, to make the Senate always declare in 
his Favour, when ever he attempted auy Thing 


_ prejudicial to the Laws. 


© Fragment of Saliſt. 
= E 2 
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It againſt him. 


The Ambition of Pompey was more unactive 
and gentle than that of Ceſar. This Warriour 
reſolved like Sylla, to open himſelf a Paſſage to 
ſovereign Power, by Arms, but Pompey grew 
diſpleaſed at ſuch a ” Method of ; he 
aſpired, indeed, to r but was wil- 

to owe it to the Suffrages of the 
r 1 
been gad to have had i tendered to him as 2 
ift. 
As the Favour of the People is always in a fluc- 


tuating State, there were ſome Seaſons, wherein 
| Pompey beheld his Reputation in a decli 


Chee ; - 4 and it affected him in the — 


tender Part, to fee the very Perſons he deſpiſed, 


make Advances in Popularity, and then employ 


his led him into three Actions equally fa- 
tal ; he corrupted the People with Money, and 
fixed a Price, in the Elections, on the Suffrage 
of each Citizen. 
He employed the vileſt of the Populace to in- 
commode the Magiſtrates, in the Exerciſe of their 
Functions, in Hopes, that wiſe People, growing 
of living in a State of Anarchy, would be 
ns by Deſpair to create him Dictator. 
In a Word, he united his Intereſts, with thoſe 


of Cæſar and Craſſus : Cats faid, their Union 


and not their Enmity deſtroyed the ick ; 


and in Reality, it was then reduced to ſuch an 


unhappy State, that it received leſs Injury from 


Civil Wars than by a Peace which, as it conjoined 


the Views and Intereſts of the leading Men, fo 


it naturally introduced Tyranpy i in the Govern» 
ment. 


a Sce Plutarch, | 
Pamp 
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Pompey did not properly lend his Reputation 
to Ceſar, but facrihced it to his Cauſe, with- 
= what he did; and Ceſar, in re- 
employed all the Power he had received 
from Pompey to the Prejudice of the Donor, and 

en played off his own Artifices againſt him: 
He » difordered the City by his Emiſſaries; he 
made himſelf Mafter of all Elections; and Con- 
ſuls, Prætors and Tribunes purchaſed their Pro- 
motions, at their own Price. 

The Senate, who eaſily penetrated into Czſar's 


Deſigns, had Recourſe to Pompey, and intreated 


him to undertake the Defence of the Republick, 


if that Name might properly be given to a Go- 


vernment which implored Protection of one of 
its Citizens. 

I am of Opinion, that what contributed moſt 
to Pompey's Deſtruftion, was the Shame that 
affected him, when he grew ſenſible that by 
_ I - s hy | 

OR but he ſuffered this Conſi- 


obliged to acknowledge himſelf in n Danger. He 
aſſerted before the Senate that Ceſar durſt not 
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rable Forces were quartered in Ciſalpine Gaul, A 
Country which extends from the Rubicon, a lit- 
tile River in Remania, to the Alps: Bat in Or- 
der to ſecure the City of Rome thoſe 
Troops, the Senate paſſed that famous Edict, 
which is ftill to be ſeen engraven, in the Road 
near Rimini, by which they ſolemnly devoted 
to the infernal Gods, and branded with Sacri- 
lege and Parricide any Perſon whatever, who 
ſould preſume to paſs the Rubicon, with an — 
a Legion, or a ſingle Cohort. 
To a Government of that 1 as to 
keep the City in awe, or wand wht 
proved ſtill more conſiderable, and that was all 
the — ine Gaul, which the 
Southern Parts of Froms, where Ceſar had for 
ſeveral Years an Opportunity of War 
againft as many Nations as he pleaſed ; by which 
means his Soldiers advanced in Years as well as 
himſelf, and were conquered by him, in their 
Turn, i well as the Barbarians. Had Cafar 
not been intruſted with the Government of Tran-* 
falpine Gaul, he could not have corrupted his | 
Troops, nor rendered his Name venerable to 
them by ſo many Victories ; and had he not en- 
Pyed Ciſalpine Gaul, Pompey might have ftopp'd 
1 the Pub of the pry whereas he was 
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deſperate He could only retire, and 
truſt to Flight. Accordingly he left Rome and 
the publick Treaſure ; and as he was in no Con- 
dition to retard the „ he ſorſook Part of 
his Troops, abandoned al h and croſſed the 


teren s Fortune has been greatly celebrated; 
Man enjoyed ſo many great 
N. without the Intermixture of a DefeR, 
tho' he had feveral vicious Inclinations, that he 
would have been victorious at the Head of any | 

Army he had commanded, and would have go- 
_ in any Republick that had given him 
irth 
When he had defeated Pampey's Licutenants in 
Spain, he paſſed into Grecce to feck Pompey him- 
ſelf; and this General, who had poſiefied him- 
ſelf of the Sea Coafts, 2d ns Mather of ſu- 
perior Force, was on "the Point of beholding Cz- 
far's Army deſtroyed by Mifery and Famine. 
But as the Deiire of Approbation was his predo- 
minant Fraiity he could not forbear giving At- 
| tention to fome vain Speeches © of thoſe "about 
him, who were perpetually blaming his Conduct, 
and mortifying him with their Jefts. This Ge- 
_ neral, ſays one, would perpetuate his Command, 
and be a new King of Kings, like Samemnon : 
I affure you, replies another, we ſhall not eat any 
Tuſculum Figs this Year. 'A few Encounters in 
which he had ſucceeded, quite intoxicated the 
Heads of this Senatorial Hoſt; and Pompey, to avoid 
Cenſure, gave into an Indiſcretion which Poſterity 
will ever blame; he reſolved to ſacrifice all the 


Advantages he had then obtain'd, and marched 


at the Head of undiiciplined Troops to engage an 
Army that had been ſo frequently victorious. 


See Platarch's Life of Pompey, | 
= When 
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When the ſhattered Remains of Pharſalia , 


were withdrawn into Africa, SCiPI10, who 
then commanded them, refuſed to follow Caro's 
Advice for protracting the War. He grew elated 
with a few Inſtances of Succeſs ; he risk d all, 
and immediately loſt all he had risk'd ; and when 
Brutus and Caſſius re-eſtabliſhed that — the 
ſame Precipitation deſtroyed the Republick a third _ | 
Time. = 
Tis An that i in the long Courſe of theſe T 
Civil Wars, the Power of Rome was continually | T7 
extending in foreign Parts, under Marius, Sylla, 
Pompey, Ceſar, Anthony, and Auguſtus ; and that 

mighty City growing daily more formidable, com- 

_ pleated the Defirutivn of all the Kings who pre- 

nate: : 

No State threatens its Neighbours with Con- 

queſt, ſo much as that which is involved in the 
— Civil War: In ſuch a Seaſon, the No- 
dility, the Citizens, the Artiſans, the Peaſants, 
and, in ſhort, the whole Body of the People be- 

8 come Selifers ; „ all the 
contending Parties, this State enjoys great Advan- 
tages over others, whoſe Subjects a are generally Ci- 
tizens. Beſides, Civil Wars always produce great 
Men, becauſe in the univerſal Confuſion which 
then reigns, thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by any par- 

icu Neri, have a favourable of 
making themſelves conſpicuous: Each of theſe Per- 
ſons ranges himſelf in a ſuitable Situation, whereas, 
in Times of 1 2 by others, 
We ſhall paſs 
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Truth, in Nations that are more modern; and 
among theſe, France was never fo formidable a- 
— as after the Contentions between the Houſes 
of Burgundy and Orleans, after the Troubles of the 
League, after the Civil Wars in the Mi of 
Lewis the Thirteenth, and after the national 
ſentions in the N of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
England was never ſo much reſpected as in the 
Tike of — after the Wars of the long 
Parliament. The Germans did not gain their Su- 


iority over the Turks, till after the Civil Wars 


of the Empire. The Spaniards, under Philip the 
Fifth, and immediately after the Civil Wars that 

were kindled by the Succeſſion, invaded _— 
with ſuch a + M 2s aſtoniſhed all Europe; and 
we now ſee the Per ſians riſing from the Aſhes of 
a Civil War, and humbling the Ottoman Power. 

In a Word, the Republick was at laſt enſlaved, 
and we are not to _ that Calamity on the 
Ambition of particular Perſons, but ſhould rather 
 Umpute it to the Diſpoſition of Man in general, 

whoſe Cravings after Power, are always moſt inſa- 

tiable, when he enjoys the greateſt Share, and who 
only defres the whole, becauſe he poſſeſſes a large 
Fart 


If the Sentiments of Ceſar and Pompey had re- 
ſembled thoſe of Cato, others would have had the 
fame ambitious Thoughts as P and Ceſar diſ- 
covered; and ſince the Republick was fated to fall, 
it would have been dragged to the Preci ice b 
ſome other Hand. in BT 
Cæſar pardon'd every mortal ; but the Mode- 
ration People diſcover when they have uſurped 
all, ſeems to be no extraordinary Accompliſh- 


ment. 

Tho” he has been much commended for being 
indefatigable, after the Battle of Pharſalia, yet 
Ges very Jullly, 12 

5 
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He tells Caſſius * they never could have i 

Pompey's Party would have revived fo — 
in Spain and Africa; and that if they could have 

een that Cæſar would have amuſed himſelf in 

his Aerandrian War, they would not have made 
their Peace with bim as they did, but would have 
followed Scipio and Cato into into Africa. And thus a 
weak Paſſion for a Woman made him engage in 
four Wars, and by not foreſeeing the two laft, he 
hazarded all he had gained at Pharſalia. 

f Cayor grremed at full, with the Titles of the 
Magiſtracy, for affects Mankind more 
than Names; and as the Aſiaticis abhorred thoſe 
of Conſul and Proconſul, the Europeans deteſted 
that of King; ſo that thoſe Titles conſtituted at 
that time, the Happineſs or Deſpair of all the 
Earth. He made ſome Overtures to have the Dia- 


dem placed on his Head; but when he grew ſen- 


ſible that the People diſcontinued their Acclama- 
tions, he thought fit to rejeRt it. He likewiſe made 
other Attempts, *® and it is not to be comprehend- 
ed, how he could believe that the Romans, becauſe 
they ſuffered him to be a Tyrant, ſhould be fond 
of Tyrannical Power, or could even give Cre- 
dt to what they themſelves had done. | 
One Day, when the Senate tendered him ſome 
| Honours, he to riſe from his 
| Seat, and, from that Moment, the graveſt Mem- 
ders of that Body loſt all Patience. 

Mankind are always moſt offended at any Treſ- 
paſs on — wad Punctilios they ex- 
pect. If you endeavour to oppreſs them, it ſome- 
times paſſes for a Proof of the Efteem you enter- 
tain for them, but a Violation of their 
* alWays an Inſtance of Contempt. 


1 Familiar Letters, 1 15. 
d Kle abolidued the Office of Tribanes of the People. 


Caſar, 


we Vve * yer 


. 


cere's Name, becauſe 
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Cæfar, who was a conſtant Enemy to the Se | 
nate, could not conceal the mean Opinion he en- 
tertained of that Body, who had almoſt rendered 
themſelves ridiculous ' , when they were no longer 


In Poſſeſſion of Power: For which Reaſon even his 


was an Infult, and it became evident 
that he only pardoned becauſe he ſcorned to puniſh. 
We may ſee, in the Letters *, of ſome Great 
Men of that Time, they paſs d under Ci- 
of them were written 


by him, into what Dejection and Deſpair Per- 


ſons of the firſt Rank in the Republick, were funk 
by this ſudden Revolution, which diveſted them 


of their Honours, and even their Employments ; 
when the Senate _ no longer any Func- 
ions to perform, that Reputation they had ac- 


| — 068 through all the World, was now to be 


penſed from the Cabinet of one Man. T his 


State of Affairs appears in a much better Light in 


thoſe Letters, than in any Relations of Hiſtorians, 
and they are the moſt maſterly Repreſentation of 
the ingenuous Turn of Mind of a ſet of People 
united by a common Affliction, and give us a 


 compleat Portrait of an Age wherein a falſe Po- 


i Cefer formed the Edifts of the Senate himſelf, and 
fabſcribed them with the Names of the firſt Senators he 
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ſhould affaſſinate any one who had uf 


with Infince- 
are not writ- 
with a View to 


liteneſs had not infected all 
rity and Untruth. In a Word, 
ten, like our modern 


Letters, | 
deceive, but are the faithful 1 of Friends, 


who communicated all they | 
It was hardly po Eble for Ceſar „ in his Situa- 


tion, to — 4 his Life: The Generality of 


the Conſpirators againſt him, were of his Party ', 
Or had received many great Obligations from him, 
and the Reaſon of their Intention to aſſaſſinate 


dim, is very natural; they had gain'd Ad- 


vantages b his Conqueſt, nt the ante ir For- 
Mens, onde hr the greater was their Share of the 
pong day «ny and to thoſe who have not 
any thi can properly call their own, it 
ſeems —ů— © te of ſite Conſe 
quence under what Government they live. - 
Beſides, there was a certain Law of Nations, 
or a ſettled Opinion which prevailed in all the 


Republicks of Greece and ah, and aſcribed the 


Character of a vertuous Man to the Perſon who 


urped the ſo- 
vereign Power. Rome had been extremely fond 
of this Notion, ever fince the Expulſion of her 
Kings; the Law was very expreſs ; the Examples 
had a general Approbation ; the Republick = 
Sword into the Hand of every Citizen, conſtitu- 
ted him their Magiſtrate for a few Moments, and 
acknowledged him for their Defender. 

Brutus u was bold enough to tell his Friends, 


that ſhould his own Father return from the Grave, 
be would facrifice him to the publick Good, with 


I Decimus Brutus, Caius Cafes, Trebonius, Tullins 


 C:mber, Minutius Bafilius were Cæſar's Friends. Appi- 
2. de bello civili. |. 2. 


Z * See the Lener of Bruns in the Cale chen of Ci: 


ws Levers. 
as 
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as little Remorſe as he ftabb'd Ceſar ; and tho” 
by the Continuance of T yranny, this izing 

Spirit of Liberty had y loft its Vigour, 

yet the Conſpiracies, at the beginning of Augu/tus's 
Reign, were perpetually reviving. 

The antient Romans were animated by a pre- 

dominant Love for their Country, which acting by 
a Variation from the common Ideas of Crimes and 
Vertues, was only attentive to its own Dictates, 
and in the Fervours of its Operation, entirely diſ- 
regarded Friends and Citizens, Fathers and Bene- 


factors. Vertue ſeemed to have forgotten her own _ 


| Prerepts, with a Reſolution to ſurpaſs herſelf, and 
when an Action ſeemed too ſevere to be imme- 
diately conſidered with Approbation, ſhe ſoon cau- 
ſed it to be admired as divine. 

In a Word, did not the Guilt of Ceſar, who 


lived in a free Government, conſiſt in placing 


himſelf out of the reach of all Puniſhments but 
an Aſſaſſination? And when we ask why he 
was not oppoſed by open Force, or the Power 
of the Laws, do we not at the fame Time de- 
mand Satisfaction for his Crimes | ? 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Obſervations on the State of ROME after the 
* Death of Cæſar. 


Go impoſſible was it for the Republick to ac- 
compliſh its Re- eſtabliſhment, that a Conjunc- 


ture then happened which was never known be- 
fore; there was no longer any Tyrant, and yet 
Liberty was extinguiſhed ; for the Cauſes which 
had contributed to its Deſtruction, ſtill ſubſiſted 
to prevent its Revival. 

The Afſaſfns had only formed the Plan of a 


Conſpiracy, but had not taken any Meaſures to 


| render it effectual in the Event. 


When they had ftruck the Blow, they all re- 


tired to the itol ; the Senate forbore to aſſem- 
ble, and the next Day Lepidus, who was fond of 
Commotions, took Poſſeſſion of the Forum, with 
2 Band a Soldiers at his Devotion. 
The Veteran Troops, who were 
that the immenſe Donations 2 had received, 
would be no longer repeated, had marched into 
Rome : This — « compelled the Senate to 
approve all the Acts of Cz/ar, and then, by a Fa- 
culty of reconciling Extremes, they granted a ge- 
neral Amneſty to the Conſpirators, which produ- 
ced a falſe Appearance of Peace. 

_ Car, a little before his Death, whilſt he was 


22 for his Expedition againſt the Parthians, 
inted Magiſtrates for ſeveral Years, that 


he r rol himſelf a Set of Men who, in his 


Abſence, would maintain the Tranquillity of his 
Government; ſo that, after his Death, the Party 
who had eſpouſed his Intereſt, were in a Condition 
to ſupport themſelves for a conliderable Time. 
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As the Senate had ratified all the Acts of Ceſar 
without any Reſtriction, and as the Conſuls were 
intruſted with their Execution Anthony who was 
than ane of tare got Poſſe von of 
upon his Secre- 


was living ; 
ſelf, Anthony had the Dexteri to effect; great Sums 
of © vg which Ceſar 2 2 
diſtributed among the People by Anthony, and every 
Man, who had any ſeditious Deſigns againft the 
Government, was ſure to find a ſudden Gratuity 
in Ce/ar's Books. 

It unfortunately that Ceſar, to make 
his Expedition effectual, had 'd prodigious 
Sums, and depoſited them in the Temple of Ops; 
Anthony diſpos'd of theſe as he thought fit, by the 
Infrumentality of his Book. 

The Conſpirators had, at firſt, determin'd to 
caſt the Body of Cæſar into the Tyber ", and might 
have executed that Deſign without any Interrup- 
tion for in thoſe Seaſons of Aſtoniſhment which 
ſucceed unexpected Events, every Intention be- 


comes practicable : This however did not take Ef- 


ett, and we ſhall now relate what happened on 
that Occaſion. 

The Senate thought themſelves under a Nece flity 
of permitting Ce/ar's Funeral Obſequies to be per- 
form'd ; and indeed they could not decently forbid 
them, as they had never declar'd him a Tyrant. 
Now the Romans, in Conformity to a Cuſtom eſta- 


n That Action would not have been "wp 
for when Tiberius Gracchus was ſlain, Lacretius the E. 
dile, who was afterwards called Yefpills, threw his Bo- 
dy into the ber. Aurel. Victor. de Viris illuſt. 

| bliſh'd 


Of the Gxanyevr and , 
bliſh'd them, and much boaſted of by 
Paolybius, always carried, in their Funeral Proceſ- 
ſions, the Images, which repreſented the Anceſtors 
of the Deceas'd, and made an Oration over the Bo- 
dy. Anthony, who charg 


d himſelf with this laſt 
Province, unfolded the bloody Robe of Czſar to 
the View of all the People, read to them the Par- 
ticulars of his Will, in he had left them ex- 
traordi ies, then wrought them into 
ſuch 2 Emotions, that they immediately 
fired the Houſes of the Conſpirators. : 
Cicero, who govern'd the Senate in this whole 
Affair, makes no Scruple to acknowledge that it 
would have been much better to have proceeded 
with Vigour, and even to have expos'd themſelves 
to Deſtruction, tho indeed it was not probable that 
ſuch a Fate would have attended them ; but he al- 
ledges for his Excuſe, that as the Senate was then 
aſſembled, they had no Opportunity in their 
Favour ; and he adds, that thoſe who are ſenſible 
of the Importance even of a Moment, in Affairs 
wherein the People have fo confiderable a Part, 
will not be ſurpriz'd at his Conduct in that Tranſ- 


Another Accident happen'd at this time; for 
_ when the People were celebrating Funeral Games 
in Honour to Cæſar, a Comet with long flaming 
Fair, appear d for the Space of ſeven Days, which 
made them believe the Soul of Cæſar was receiv'd 
into Heaven. ; 

It was very cuſtomary for the People of Greece 
and Fa, to ere Temples? to the Kings, and even 
the Proconſuls who had govern'd them; and they 


o Letters to Atticus, Lib. XIV. c. 6. 
P See more on this Subject, in the Letters of Cicers 
to Aiticus, L. V. and the Remark of the Ad Mon- 
aut. Wy 
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were iridulg'd in this Practice, becauſe it was the 
greateſt Evidence they could poſſibly give of their 
abject Servitude. Nay the Romans themſelves 
r might, in their private Temples where their Lares 
ö were depoſited, render divine Honours to their 
Anceſtors; but I cannot remember, that from the 
Time of Romulus to Julius Cæſar, any Roman 1 
was ever rank'd among the Gods of the Republick. 
The Government of Macedonia was afhgn'd to 
Authiny, but he was defirous of changing it for that 
of Gaul, and the Motives which fo induced him 
are very evident : Decimus Brutus, who govern'd 
C:{alpine Gaul, having refuſed to reſign that Pro- 
vince to Anthony, he was reſolv'd to deprive him 
of it by Force. This produc'd a civil War, in 
which the Senate declar'd Anthony an Enemy ta 
Cicero, to accompliſh the Deſtruction of Aut bon) 
his mortal Enemy, was ſo injudicious as to employ 
all his Intereſt for the Promotion of Ofavius, and 
inſtead of defacing the Idea of One Ceſar in the 
_ of the People, he placed Two before their 
yes. 5 
Octauius, in his Conduct to Cicero, acted like 
a Man who knew the World; he flatter d, he 
prais'd, he conſulted him, and employ d every en- 
gaging Artifice, which Vanity never diſtruſts. 
Great Affairs are frequently difconcerted, becauſe 
thoſe who undertake them ſeldom confine their 
Expectations to the principal Event, but look after 
ſome little particular Succeſs which ſooths the in- 
dulgent Opinion they entertain of themſelves. 
I am inclin'd to think, that if Cato had reſerv d 
himſelf for the Republick, he would have given a 


« Dion relates that the Tiumviri, who all expected 
te Honours paid to Ce/ar. 
very 
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very different Turn to Affairs. Cicero had extras 
ordinary Abilites for the Second Claſs, but was in- 
capable of the Firſt. His Genius was fine, but his 
Soul ſeldom ſoar'd above the Vulgar. His Charac- 
teriſtic was Virtue ; that of Cato Glory . Cicero 
always beheld himſelf in the Firit Rank ;. Cato ne- 
ver allow'd his Merit a Place in his Remembrance. 
This Man would have preſerv'd the Republick for 
its own Sake; the other, that he might have 
bealted of the Action. 

T might carry on the Parallel by adding, that 
when Cato foreſaw, Cicero was intimidated z and 
_ when the former hoped, the latter was confident. 
Cato beheld things through a ſerene Medium; Ci- 
cero view'd them thro? a Glare of little Paſhons. 


Anthony was defeated at Modena, where the Two 


Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa loft their Lives: The 
Senate, who thought themſelves ſuperior to their 
tumultuous Affairs, began to think of humbling 
Octavius, who now ceas'd his Hoſtilities againſt 
Anthony, march'd his Army to Rome; and caus d 
himſelf to be declar'd Conſul. 5 
In this manner did Cicero, who boaſted that his 
Robe had crv{h'd the Arms of Anthony, introduce 

an Enemy into the Republick, the more formidable 
becauſe = Name was much dearer to the People, 
and his Pretenſions, to all Appearance, better 
founded. 5 

Anthony, after his Overthrow, retired into Tran- 
falpine Gaul, where he was receiv'd by Lepidus; 
theſe two Men entred into an Aſſdciation with 
Octavius, and reciprocally offer'd each other the 


* Efe quam wideri bonus malebat; itaque quo minus | 


brian petchat, eo magi illam afſequebatur. Salluſt. bell. 


He was Cafes Heir, and his Son by Adoption. 
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Lives of their Friends and Enemies. Lepidus 
continued at Rome, whilſt the other Two went 
in Search of Brutus and Caſſius, and found them 
in thoſe Parts where the Empire of the World was 
thrice contended for in Battle. 

Brutus and Caſſius kill'd themſelves with a Pre- 
cipitation not to be vindicated ; and it is _— 
to read this Period of their Lives, without p tying 
the Republick which was ſo abandon'd. Cats clos' 
the Tragedy with his own Murder; and theſe, in 
ſome meaſure, open'd it with their Deaths. 

Several Cauſes may be affign'd for this Cuſtom 
of Self-Deſtruction, which fo ly prevail'd 

the Romans ; the Progreſs of Stoiciſm which 

dit; the Eſtabliſament of Triumphe and 

Slavery, which induced ſeveral great Men to believe 

they ought not to ſurvive a Defeat; the Advantages 

to the Accuſed, who deſtroyed themſelves 

rather than they would ſubmit to the Judgment 

of a Tribunal, by which their Memory was to be 
branded with Infamy ", and their Goods given up 

to Confiſcation ; a Point of Honour, more rational 

perhaps, than that which now ſpirits us to ſtab our 

Friend for an unpleaſing Geſture or Expreſſion; in 


a2 Word, the commodious Effect of Heroiſm, 


which permitted any one to finiſh the Part he 
acted on the Stage of the World, in what Scene he 
pleaſed. : 


— w__ er Once, 8 
ded every Individual among the People to rejoice at the 


Proſcriptions on pain of Death. Dion. 


Forum qui de ſe flatuebant, humabantur corpora, 
FER eee Tacit. Annal. 
I Charles I. and Fames II. had been educated in a 


Religion which would have permitted them to deſtroy 
themſelves, the one would not have ſubmitted to ſuch a 


Death, nor the other to ſuch a Life. 
n We 
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We might add, the great Facility which at- 


tended the Execution of ſuch a Deſign; the Soul 
always attentive to the Action ſhe is preparing to 
commit, as well as to the Motive which deter- 


mines her to have Recourſe to that Expedient, and 


the Danger ſhe eſcapes by embracing it, does not 
properly behold Death in its Terrors, becauſe Pain 


is felt but never ſeen. 


Self-Love, and a Fondneſs for out Wanne 
changes ĩtſelf into ſo many Shapes, and acts by ſuch 


_ contrary Principles, that it inclines us to ſacrifice 
our Being for the Sake of our Exiſtence ; and ſuch 
nan Eftimate do we make of our ſelves, that we 


conſent to die, by a natural and i mperfect Inſtinct, 
which indices us to love our ſelves more than our 


own Lives. 


n fs fon, leſs 
„ and leſs inclinable to great U ndertak- 


ings than they formerly were, when by this Pre- 


rogative they aſſumed over themſelves, they could 


at any time clude every other Power. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AUGUSTUS. 


GExrvs PoupEv poſſeſs'd Sicily and Sardinia, 
was Maſter at Sea, and ſaw himſelf at the 


Head of a vaſt Multitude of Fugitives, and Per- 


ſons pointed out for Death by Proſcriptions, and 
who combated for their ultimate Hopes. Octauius 
contended with him, in two very laborious Wars, 


and after a Variety of bad Succeſs, vanquiſh'd him 


the Abilities of Azrippa. 
W. Fp. . ended 


their Lives in a miſerable Manner, and it was na- 
tural that Perſons who headed a Party, ſo fre · 
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quently haraſs'd by Wars, in which no 

was afforded, ſhould die a violent Death. That 
Event was however interpreted into a Conſequence 
of Divine Vengeance, which puniſh'd the Mur- 
derers of Ceſar, and man's i its Proſcriptions 
againſt the eſpouſed. 

Octavius gain'd over the Soldiers of Lepidus to 
his own Intereſt, and diveſted him of his Power 
in the Triumvirate ; he even envied him the 
Conſolation of paſſing the Remainder of his Days 
in Obſcurity, and compelled him to appear like a 
private Man, in the Aſſemblies of the People. 

It is impoſſible for any one to be diſpleaſed at 
the Humiliation of this Lepidus; he was "the moſt 
deprav'd Citizen in all the Republick,a conſtant Pro- 
moter of Diſturbances, and one who perpetually 
form'd fatal Schemes wherein he was oblig d to aſſo- 
ciate People of more Ability than himſelf. A mo- 
dern Author * has thought fit to be large in his 
Commendation, and cites Autbony, who, in one of 
his Letters, reprefents him as an honeſt Man. But 
he, who had that Character from Authony, could 
not have much Title to it from other Perſons. 

I believe Oclævius is the only Man, of all the 
Raman Generals, who ever gain d the Affection of 
the Soldiers, by giving them perpetual Inſtances of 
a natural Timidity of Spirit. The Army, at that 
time, were more affected with the Liberality of 
their Commanders, than their Valour ; perhaps it 
was even fortunate for him, that he was not Ma- 
ſter of any Qualities which could procure him the 
Empire, and that his very Incapacity ſhould be the 
Cu: of his Promotion to it, ſince it made him 
the leſs dreaded. It is not impoſſible that the De- 
fects which threw the greateſt Diſhonour on his 
Character, ſhould be moſt ond For- 
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tune. had diſcover'd, at firſt, any Traces 
of an Soul, all Mankind would have been 
jealous of his Abilities ; and if he had been ſpiri- 
ted by any true Bravery, he would not have given 
Anthony T ime to launch into all the Extravagancies 


which 7 om Ruin. F 
| When Anthony was preparing to march agai 
Octavius, be aſſured his Soldiers, by a ſolemn Oath, 
that he would reſtore the Republic, which makes 
it evident, that even They were jealous of the 
Li of their Country, tho they were the. per- 
petual ] ments of its Deſtruction, for an Ar- 
my is the blindeſt and moſt inconſiderate Set of 
People in the World. Th f 
The Battle of Aium was fought, Cleopatra fled, 
and drew Anthony after her. It evidently appear'd 
by the Circumſtances of her future Conduct, that 
ſhe _—_—— Seit. him; per that in- 
comprehenſib irit of Coquettry, i- 
nant in her Sex, tempted her to practice all her 
Arts to lay a Third Sovereign of the World at 
The moſt ſurpriz ing Circumſtance in thoſe 
Wars is, that one Battle ſhould generally decide 
hy ns, ce, and that one Defeat ſhould be ir- 


The Roman Soldiers were not, properly, under 
the Prevalence of any Party-Spirit ; they did not 
fight for any particular Acquiſition, but for ſome 
particular Perſen: they only knew their Com- 

mander, who engaged their Service by prodigious 
Hopes, but when he was once defeated, and conſe- 
quently no longer in a Condition to accompliſh 
His Promiſes, they immediately revolted to the 
other Side. The Provinces did not embark, in 
the Quarrel, withany greater Sincerity, for it was 
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himſelf to the Soldiery, 
was conſtrained to ſacrifice, to their Avidity, thoſg 
Countries which were moſt obnoxious. 

We have been afflifted, in France, with two 
Sorts of Civil War ; one had Religion for its Pre- 
text, and was of long Duration, becauſe the Mo- 
tire which firſt inflamed 3 it continued to ſubſiſt af- 
ter Victory; the other could not properly be ſaid 
to have any Motive, but was rather kindled by 
the Caprice, or Ambition of ſome great Men, 
and was ſoon extin 

Auguſtus (for that was the Name offered by 
Flattery to Octavius) was careful to eſtabliſh Or- 
der, or rather a durable Servitude; for when once 
the Sovereignty has been uſurped in a free State, 
every Tranſaction, on which an unlimited Autho- 
rity can be founded, is called a Regulation, and 
all Inftances of Diſorder, Commotion, and bad 
22 are repreſented a8 . 2 

ts to preſerve the juſt Li the 

All the Raman — _ ever 2 
ted by ambitious Views, have attempted to intro- 
duce a Kind of Anarchy in the Republick, and 
Pompey, Craſſus and Ceſar ſucceeded to a Mira- 
ele; they authorized an Impunity for all public 
Crimes, and aboliſhed every Inſtitution calculated 
to prevent the Corruption of Manners, and every 
accommodated to the beſt Politicks z 
and as good Legiſlators endeavour to improve 
their Fellow Citizens, theſe on the contrary were 
_—_ to lead them into a Degeneracy from 

irtue. With this View they e's hw. 
con to the pernicious Cuſtom of 2 


4 tbe GranpzvR and 


, and when any Perſons were 
ractices - for obtaining Places of 
inquents corrupted the Judges 


5 


the I ribunal it gel The / Autho- 
rity of the People was reduced to Annihilation, 
witneſs Gabinius, © who after he had reinſtated 
— by Force of Arms, on his Throne, con- 

to the Inclinations of the People; very cold- 
ly nded a Triumph. 

Theſe leading Men in the Republick, endeavour- 
ed to make the People diſguſted at their own Pow- 
er, and to become neceſſary themſelves, by render- 

the — of a republican Govern- 
ment as di ble as poſſible. But when Au- 
guſtus had eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Supremacy, 
his Politicks were employed to reſtore Order, that 
the Pesple might be ſenſible of the Happineſs of 
being ruled by one Man. 

When Augustus was at the Head of an wma 
Power, he re the Revolt of his Soldiers and 
not the Confpiracies of the Citizens; for which 
Reaſon he laviſhed all his Careſs on the former, 
and was altogether inhumane to the latter: But 
when his Arms had accompliſhed a Pcace, he was 
apprehenſive of Conſpiracies, and the Idea of Cæ- 
_ far's untimely Death being always preſent to his 
Remembrance, he reſolved to vary from his 
Conduct that he might avoid his Fate. We ſhall 
now give the Reader a compleat Key to the 
whole Life of Augu/?us : He wore a Coat of Mail, 
under his Robe, in the Senate Houſe ; he refuſed 
the Title of Dictator ; and whereas Ceſar inſo- 


0 Ceſar made War with the Gauls, and Craſſus with 
the Parthians, without any previous Deliberation of the 
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lently affirmed the Republick to be nothing, and that 


his r 2 
petually expatiating on ignity Senate 
and 2 for the Republick. He was ſo- 
licitous therefore to eſtabliſh ſuch a Form of Go- 
vernment as ſhould be moſt Satisfactory, without 
incommoding his particular Intereſt, and changed 
it into an Ariſtocracy with Relation to the Civil, 


and into a Monarchy with Reſpect to the military 


Adminiſtration; rendring it by theſe means, an 


ambi Syſtem of Government, which being 
unſupported by its own Power, could ſubſiſt no long- 
er than the Sovereign pleas'd, and conſequently 
was a Monarchy in all its Circumftances. 

A Queſtion has been ſtarted, whether Auguſtus 
had a real Inclination to diveſt himſelf of the Em- 
pire. But is it not apparent, that had he been 


in came, be might ably have effificd his Defon > —= 


But his whole Proceeding, in that Aﬀair, was a : 


meer Artifice, becauſe tho* he expreſſed a Deſire 


every ten Years, to be eaſed of the mighty Load 


that incumber'd him, yet he always thought fit 
to bear it. Theſe were little Refinements of low 
Cunning, calculated to induce the People to give 
him what, in his Opinion, he had not ſufficiently 


acquired. I form my Thoughts in this particylar, 


by the whole Life of Auguſtus; and tho Mankind 


are frequently fanciful and inconſiſtent, they are 


ſeldom known to renounce, in one Moment, any 
Enjoyment that has engaged the Attention of all 


their Life. Every Action of Auguſtus, and each 


of his various Regulations vifibly tended to the 


ip, but amidf all his violent Proceedings, 


a republican Spirit is apparent in every Part of his 
Conduct; all his Regulations, tho executed with 


a tyrannical Air, had an Aſpe& to ſome certain 


. 


=_ liſhment of Monarchy. Sylla reſigned the 
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Man of an impetuous Temper, precipitated the 
. was a ſmooth 


Auguſtus, 
—— > Yor. 


E ive the Senate an | 
againſt the People of the Bo/pborus, and 
riumrh; ſince which Time, it was not 
Perſon of his Clafs ; but it was a Favour 
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under the Auſpices of a Chief, and conſequently 


of the War ww th ging Pri of 1 
—— A 
ach 


raiſe his Jealoufy; in a y 
3 — bis Eyes 


| to prevent the Enfranchiſement of ws 
Slaves, and by his Will recommended the 
ation of theſe two Maxims, with a Diſſua- 


was no need either of new Citizens or Enfranchiſe- 
ments. 
When Rome was in a conſtant State of War, fre 


was under a N — 4 of 3 | 


— 1 — 4 4 
ties, nbd Vin 3 
neighbouring Towns came to Rome to obtain 2 
Share in the Rights of Suffrage, and eftabliſh'd 
_ themſelyes there in ſuch Numbers, that upon the 
6— As, — bby 


Þ Sueton. in 
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to remand them back. Multitudes at laſt arrived 
from the Provinces ; the Laws favoured Marriages, 


and even render d them neceſſary. Rome, in all 
her Wars, gain'd a prodigious Number of Slaves, 


and when the Riches of the Citizens became im- 
menſe, they bought theſe unhappy People from all 
Parts, and, from a Principle of Grady y, Ava- 
rice or Ambition, enfranchiſed them without 
Number. Some intended by this Proceeding to 
reward the Fidelity of their Slaves, others had a 
View by it to receive, in their Name, the Corn 
which the Republick diftributed among the poor 
Citizens. In a Word, others denied to have their 
Funeral Solemnity raced with a long Train of 
_ Attendants, crowned with Flowers. The People 
were generally compos'd of Perſons who had re- 
ceiv'd their Freedom, ſo that the Lords of the Uni- 
verſe, not only in their Original, but thro' the 
greateſt Part of ſucceeding Times, were of ſer- 

vile Extraction. 
The Number of the Populace being chiefly col- 
lected out of Slaves, who had been enfranchiſed, 
or the Sons of ſuch, became very incommodious, 
and were therefore tranſplanted in Colonies; by 
which Means the State effectually ſecured the Obe- 
dience of the Provi ces. There was a general 
Circulation of Mankind, through the World. 
Rome receiv'd them in the State of Slaves, and 
| ſent them away Roman. 

Auguſtus, vader the Pretence of ſome Tumults 
| In the Eleftions, plac'd a Garriſon and a Go- 
vernor in ty, made the ions perpetual, 
flation'd them upon the F I I and cltabliſh's E 
particular Funds fo for their Pay. To which we 
1 ad, that he give Orders for the Veiarans to 


. Halicarnaſſ. L. IV. 
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m_ their Donations in Money, and not in 
Lands. 

Many unhappy Conſequences reſulted from the 
Diſtribution of Land ſince the Time of SHlla; 
the Citizens Property in their Eftates grew preca- 
rious, and if all the Soldiers of one Cohort were 
not ſettled in the fame Place, they became diſſa- 
tisſied with their Allotments, neglected the Culti- 
vation of their Lands, and degenerated into dan- 


gerous Citizens: But if they wert diſtributed in 


entire Legions, the Ambitious could raiſe Armies 
againſt the Republick in a Moment. 

Auguſtus likewiſe eſtabliſh'd fixed Proviſions for 
the Naval Power, which was never done before 
his Time; for as the Romans were Maſters of 
the Mediterranean, and as all Navigation was 
then confin'd to that Sea, they had not any Enemy 


to fear. 
Dion obſer Ya y judiciouſly, that. after the 
Emperors had the ſovereign Power, it be- 


came very dickcult to write the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Times. All Tranſactions were induſtriouſſy con- 
ceaFd, the Diſpatches from the Provinces were +. 
tranſmitted to the Cabinets of the Emperors, *- 
and we know little more than what either the 
Folly or Raſhneſs of Tyrants divulged ; or ſuch 
Evens = full within the Conjures of Ha 


ſtorians. 


5 = He onder d that the Pratorian Soldiers ſhould have 
Five thouſand Drachmas a- piece after fixteen Years 


Service, 
Twenty Years 


the others Three thouſand Drachmas after 
cars. 2 | | 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TIBERIUS. 


himſelf nterpretation and Enforcement 


to 
of this 


No Tyranny than that 
which is exerciſed under the Appearance of — 


. 


wealthy Clients, who were the Sources of their Pa- 


was at laſt exhauſted, the Expences 
nued in their former Profuſion, and the Track 


— 
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Before Rome ſubmitted to the Dominion of one 
Man, the Riches of the Nobility, in what man- 
ner ſoever acquired, were immenſe, but 
thoſe Grandees were diveſted of the 

of their Treaſures by the Emperors . The Se- 
nators were no longer reſorted to by thoſe great and 


trons Affluence. The Provinces 
conſiderable, except for Ceſar ; 


nothing 
and eſpecially 


when they were under the Government of his Pre- 
fects, whoſe Office had ſome Reſemblance to that 


of the Intendants in France. However, tho' the 
Fountain from whence all this Opulence flowed 
| were conti- 


being once mark'd out, the Men of Rank could 
only purſue it now, by the Emperor's Favour. 
Auguſtus had depriv'd the People of their Legif- 
lative Capacity, and aboliſh'd all their Juriſdiction 
with reſpect to Public Offences, but he till left 


them the Power of electing Magiſtrates. Tiberius, 
who dreaded the Aſſemblies of a People 
rous, diveſted them even of this Privilege, and 


ſo nume- 


transferred it to the Senate ©, or rather to him- 
ſelf. Now it is impoſſible to conceive the abject 


| Lowneſs to which the Declenſion of the People's 


Power ſunk the Spirits of the Grandees: When 
Dignitics were in the Diſpoſal of the Populace, the 


Magiſtrates, who follicited their Intereſt, practiſed 


a Number of mean Condeſcenſions, but theſe were 
intermixed with a certain Magnificence that in 


b The great Men were impoveriſh'd even in the Time 


ef £: Susi us, and no longer ſollicited for the Office of - 
dile or Tribune of the People, and many of them had not 


any Inclination to have a Seat among the Senators. 
© Tacit. Aunal. L. I. Dion. L. LIV. They were after- 
ward: re-eſtabliſhed, and then difanull'd by Calgala. 


ſome 
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ſome Meaſure conceal'd them : For Inſtance, they 
exhibitted pompous Games and Recreations, they 
diſtributed Sums of Money, and Quantities of Corn 
among the People, and ſometimes regaled them 
with ſplendid Feaſts. But tho the Motive was 
low, the Manner ſeem'd auguſt, becauſe it always 
comports with ee to obtain the Favour 
of * People b ty ; but when that People 
had nothing to „ and the Prince, in the 
Name of the Senate, agg” Yor all Employments, 
they were defired as well as obtain'd in a diſho- 
nourable Manner, and could be compaſſed by 
Adulation, Infamy and a hateful Train of 8 
that — Arts by the Iniquity of 
the A | | 
bo not indeed *** 
Intention to make the Senate contemptible, and * 
complain'd of nothing ſo much, as the P 

of that Body to Slavery. His Life was filled with | 


Diſſatisfactions on that Account, but he reſembled 


the Generality of Mankind, and was fond of con- 
trad 


ictory Enjoyments. His general Politicks were 
inconſiſtent 6.5 his 4 Paſſions; he would 
willingly have feen a free Senate, who by their 

might have created a V for his 
Lee but then he was allo defirous of a 
Senate who would every Moment be tractable to 


his Fears, his Jealouſies and his Averſions. In a 


Word, the Politician was perpetually ſubordinate 
to the Man. 


We have already intimated, that the People had 
formerly obtained from the Patricians the Privi 


of electing, from their own Body, a Set of Magi- 


ſtrates, who were to protect them from the Inſults 

might be intended againſt them; 
and, in order to capacitate thoſe Magiſtrates for 
the Exerciſe of ſuch a Power, their Perſons were 


declar'd ſacred * —_ whoever ſhould 
| F 5 preſume 
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108 Of the GRAN DEUR and 
CHAPTER XV. 


Remarks on the Emperors from Carvus 
CALIGULA to ANTONINUS. 


FYALIGULA ſucceeded TiBERIUs, and it was 


ſaid of him, that there never was a better 
Slave, nor a worſe Maſter: And indeed theſe two 
Circumſtances are very conſiſtent ; for the ſame 


Turn of Mind which inclines a Perſon to be 


ſtrongly affected at the unlimited Power of his So- 


vereign, produces the ſame Impreffions in his own 
Favour, when he riſes to Empire himſelf. 


Caligula reſtored the Afſemblies of the People, 


which Tiberius had prohibited; and aboliſh'd the 
arbitrary Law and Conſtructions of Treaſon eſta- 


dliſh'd by that Emperor: From which Proceeding 
we may obſerve, that the Beginnings of a bad Reign 
ſometimes reſemble the Concluſion of a good one ; 
for a wicked Prince may, from a Principle of Con- 


tradiction to the Motives of his Predecefior's Con- 


duct, be ſpirited to Actions which the other per- 


ſorm' d from a virtuous Inducement; and we owe 


to this very Principle a Number of good as well as 
bad Regulations. 


But what did the Romans gain by theſe plauſible 
Beginnings ? Caligula difannulFd the Law which 


conſtituted the Circumftantial of T reaſon, but then 


he deſtroy'd thoſe who diſpleas'd him, by a mili- 
tary Severity ; and his Vengeance, inſtead of point- 

ingat ſome particular Senators, 
Heads, like a Sword that threatned them with Ex- 
termination at one Blow. 


This formidable Tyranny of the Emperors aroſe 
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who, as they were fuddenly enſlav'd to an arbitrary 
Government, and were hardly ſenſible of any In- 
terval between Dominion and Subjection, were 
not prepar'd for ſuch a Tranſition by any gentle 
Softenings. The fierce and untractable Diſpoſition 
ſtill remain'd, and the Citizens were uſed in the 
— — they themſelves had treated their con- 
Enemies, and were govern'd altogether 
2 When $y//a made his rublick En- 
trance into Rome, he was ſtill the Hl who had 
done the ſame in Athens, and he govern'd with an 
uniform Imperiouſneſs. As to us who are Natives 
of France, and have ſunk into Subjection by inſen- 
ſible Degrees, 18 2 1 we are 
at leaſt govern 
The — 4 Combats of Gladia- 
tors inſpir'd the Remans with extraordinary Fierce- 
neſs; and it was obſervable, that CLaupivs be- 
came more diſpos d to ſhed Blood, by being habi- 
tuated to thoſe 8 The LEES of this 
Emperor, who was naturally of a Diſpoſi- 
tion, and yet degenerated into ſo much Cruelty 
at laſt, makes it evident, that the Education of 


thoſe times, was very different from our own. 


The Romans, being accuſtomed to tyrannize 


over human Nature , in the Perſons of their 


Children and Slaves, had a very imperfect Idea of 
that Virtue we diſtinguiſh by the Name of Hu- 
manity. Whence proceeds the ſavage Caſt of 
Mind fo remarkable in the Inhabitants of our Co- 
lonies, but from their conſtant Severity to an 
unfortunate Claſs of Mankind ? When Bar 


prevails in Civil Government, what natural Juſtice 


or Harmony of Manners — 
Individuals? | 


2 See the Inſtitutes of Fuſtinian, ** they treat of 


the Power of Parents and Maſters. 
We 
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| © As the ancient Aufurity of Manners could not fuller | 
the LicentiouſneG of Theatrical Repreſentations, the 
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ſtance, in the Preſence of a vaſt Aſſembly of the 
People, flew ſeveral wild Beaſts with a Facility 
peculiar to him, he naturally raiſed the Admirati- 
on of IS as well as the Populace, becauſe 
— iancy of Limbs were at that time 

as — — in the mili- 


tary Art. 
1 a juſt Idea of bodily Exer- 


We have no longe 
ciſes, and a Man who LK ex- 
traordinary Application, contemptible in 
our Opinion, becauſe the ( ty of theſe Ex- 
erciſes produce nothing more than exterior 
Agreeableneſs; — among the Ancients, all 
their Exerciſes, even Dancing it ſelf, became in- 
corporated into their martial iſcipline. 
We may likewiſe add, that even among us, an 
affected Maſterſhip in the Weapons we employ in 
War, is conſidered as a ridiculous Attainment, 
becauſe wm 2 became ſo 

ailing, Fencing has wanted ts the Science 
FF boifterms Wranglers and Cowards. 
| Thoſe who cenſure Homer, for his uſual Manner 
of celebrating the Strength or Activity of his He- 
roes, muſt likewiſe think Sali very ridicu- 
lous when he praiſes Pampey, for running, leap- 
ing, and carrying a Burden better than any other 


Caligula, was a true Sophiſt in Cruelty, 

he equally deſcended from Autbany and Auguſtus, 
he declared he would puniſh the Conſuls if they 
| celebrated the Day appointed to commemorate tha 
Victory at Aium, and that they ſhould likewiſe 
feel his Severity if they neglected to Honour that 
Event; and Dee to whom he accorded divine 
Cum alacribas Saltu, ane. a; cam Fal 
dis recte certabat, E of Sali cited by Yegetius 
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Honours, being dead it was a Crime to bewail 
her becauſe ſhe was a Goddeſs, and as great an 
Offence to forbear that Sorrow becauſe ſhe was 
his Siſter. 5 

We have now aſcended an Eminence from whence 
we may take a View of human Affairs: When we 
trace in the Roman Hiſtory, ſuch a Variety of 
Wars, and their prodigal Effuſion of human Blood; 
when we view ſo many once flouriſhing Nations 
depopulated, and ſee ſuch a Diverſity of ſhining 
Actions and triumphant Proceſſions; when we trace 
the maſterly Strokes of Politics, Sagacity and For- 
titude, fo conſpicuous in that People, and reflect 
on their Advances to univerfal Monarchy by 
Schemes ſo judiciouſly concerted, fo fuccefofully | 
ſupported, and ſo happily accompliſhed ; to what 
View are all theſe mighty Preparations directed; 
why truly to ſatiate the Ambition of five or fix 
Monfters ! Is it poſſible then, that the Senate could 
ſhake off the proud Domination of ſo many Kings, 
only to plunge themſelves into the moſt abject Sla- 
very to one of their unworthy Citizens, and to ex- 
terminate it ſelf by its own Edicts? Did it riſe to 
ſuch a Height pf Grandeur, to drop more ſplendid- 
ly into Ruin, and do the Sons of Men only labour 
to augment their Power, that they may fall, by 
their own Combinations, into better Hands? 

When Caligula was aſſaſſinated, the Senate aſ- 
ſembled to form a new Model of Government, 
and, whilft they were engaged in ſuch Deliverati- 
ons, a Party of Soldiers ruſhed in to plunder the 
Palace, and found, in ſome obſcure Place, a Man 
trembling with Fear; this Man was Claudius, and 


they immediately ſaluted him Emperor. 


Claudius compleated the Subverſion of the an- 
cient form of Government, by intruſting the Diſ- 
+ woo of Juſtice to his Officers: The principal 

otive to the Wars of Marius and Sylla, was to 
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Civil Wars of Vitelius and J 


rally Emperor was 
by one Body of Soldiers, that Circumftance alone 
was ſufficient to diſcredit him with the others, who 
immediately ſet up a Competitor to oppoſe him. 
As -the Grandeur therefore of the Republick 
prov'd fatal to that Form of Government, fo the 
mighty Extent of the Empire was altogether as 
pernicious to the Monarchs. If the Territories 
they were to defend had been confined to moderate 


ally 
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3 principal Army, and the Soldiers, 
— —é— would 
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noble Soul, to whoſe Embelliſhment every Virtue 
had contributed. His Conduct was free from all 
Extreams, and his amiable Qualities were temper- 
ed with that exact Proportion that the Br»zhtneſs 
of one was never loſt in the Luſtre of another. To 
ſum up all, he was the beft qualified of Mankind, 
6 and to repreſent 
the Divinity on Earth 


He accompliſh'd Cz/ar's Project of invading the 
Parthians, and was very fucceſsful in his Wars 
with that mighty People ; any Monarch but him- 
ſelf would have ſunk under the Weight of ſuch an 
Enterprize, where Danger was always preſent, and 
from whence the Source of his neceſſary Supplies 
was at a vaſt Diſtance; in a Word, where he 
could not be ſure, Victory it felf would fave him 
The Difficulty conſiſted in the Situation of the 
two Empires, and the military Diſcipline of both 
Nations. If he directed his March through Ar- 

menia towards the Sources of Tygris and Euphrates, 
EDITS be incommoded with a mountainous 
and impracticable Country, 1 which no 
Convoy of Proviſion could paſs, fo that the Army 
would be half deftroyed before they could 
into Media". On the other Hand if he ſhould 
ſtrike out a lower Track towards the South, through 
NMiſibis, he would find himfelf bewildered in a 
ghaſtly Deſart that ſeparated the two Empires; and 
if he intended to ſtill lower and march 
through Meſopotamia, he was then to croſs a large 
that was either uncultivated or laid under 
Water; and as the Tigris and Euphrates flowed 
from North to South, he could not gain a Paſſage 


enough to be wrought into Engines proper for the Siege of 
Towns. Phe, Like of Awenans, 8 
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into the Country without quitting thoſe Rivers, 
ie BW which if he did he muſt inevitably periſh, 


1 As to the Manner practiſed by the two Nations 
-in making War, the Strength of the Romans con- 
s Wl ited in their Infantry, which was the moſt firm 
and beſt-diſciplined Body of Soldiers in the World, 
d, The Parthians on the contrary, had no Infantry, 
nt but then their Horſe was admirable and always com- 

bated at ſuch a Diſtance as placed them out of the 
he Reach of the Roman Army, and the Javelin was 
us i ſeldom launch'd far to wound them. Their 
n- WW own Weapons conſiſted of a Bow, and many for- 
an midable Shafts, and they rather beſieg'd an Army 
nd Wl than gave it Battle, they were purſued to noPurpoſe 
es 
he 


in their Flight, for that was the fame with them 

| 25 an Engagement, They carried off all the In- 

im habitants of the Country, and only left Garriſons 

Inn their fortified Places, and when theſe were taken 

the Conquerors Were oblig d to deſtroy them. The 
Parthians likewiſe ſet Fire to all the Country that 

hy round the Raman Army, and did not leave them 


the leaſt Blade of Herbage. Ina Word, they ma- : 


he 

th 

2 

es, 

us naged their Wars in a Manner very like that Which 
no is now practiſed on the ſame Frontiers. 

ny We may add to theſe Diſadvantages, that the 
ate ¶ Hhyrian ang German Legions which were drawn 
ald out for this War, were no Way capable to ſuſtain 
eh Wit, ' becauſe the Soldiers who were accuſtom'd to 
| 2 plentiful Food in their own Country, periſhed in 
nd theſe Regions for Want of many Neceſſaries. 
ch The Parth:ans by theſe Means had accompliſhed 
ge that, for the Preſervation of their Liberty, 2 
der bad hitherto been impracticable to all other Na- 
ed tions, againft the victorious Power of the Romans : 
ge But they owed this Advantage not to any r 
alour, but to their inacceflible Situation. 
;of 
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ADRIAN gave up the Conqueſt of TRA IAN, and 
raxde Expbrates the Boundary of his Empire; and 
hey reſembled the 
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'N this Period the Stick their Doc-lil © 
trines in mpire with great Popularity; 
and it ſeems 3s if Nature herſelf had been induſtri- il ! 

ous to produce this admirable Sec which reſembled i! 
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= The Wiſdom of 83 the Glory of Tra- 
ere Ax, the Valour of ADrian, and the Vertue of 
the two - ined them the Veneration 


Civil Government in his 
ſtitute the Military in its Room. I have no In- 
tention to make odious Reflections on ſuch a De- 
ſign, and ſhall only obſerve, that from the Nature 
of Things in General, two hundred Guards may 
be a better Security to a Prince than four T hou- 
ſand; and beſides, an armed People are of all 
others the moſt dangerous to be oppoſed. 

Com Mops ſucceeded his Father Marcus Au- 
— and was a Monſter who gave a Looſe to all 
his own Paſſions, and thoſe of his Courtiers. The 


barian, transferred the imperial Di 
nerable Pertinax, who was ſoon 
Pretorian Bands, 


Perſons who delivered the World from ſuch a Bar- = 
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The Empire was then expos d to Auction, and 
Didius, Fulian carry'd it by a Number of mag- 


nificent Promiſes ; this Proceeding exaſperated the 


whole Body of the People ; for tho' the Empire 
had been frequently bought, it had never been 
ſold upon Credit before; Peſcennius Niger, 1 
rus, and Albinus, were faluted Emperors, and * 
lian not being in a Condition to pay the — 
Sums he had * was abandon'd "yp. the 
Soldiers. 

_ - Severus defeated Niger ns Minus : He was 
Maſter of — ,. Qualities, but wanted that 
Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, which in Princes is the 
moſt amiable Quality they can poſſeſs. 
The unhappy Cuſtom of Proſcribing, introduc'd 
by, Sylla, was Ain practiſed under the Emperors; 
and the Prince muſt have been diſtinguiſh'd by 


5 — Virtue, if he diſcountenanc'd that ſevere Pro- 


ceeding ; for as the Miniſters and Favourites turn'd 
their T houghts to Confiſcations at the Beginning 
of a Reign, they vere always repreſenting to their 
Sovereign the Neceſſity for Puniſhments, and the 
dangerous Effects of Clemency. 


It may here be proper to obſerve, that the Power 


of the Emperors might eaſily appear more tyran- 
nical than that of modern Princes, for as their Dig- 
| nity was a Conjunction of the various Authorities 
in the Roman Magiſtracy, ſuch as Dictators, for 
Inftance, Tribunes of the People, Proconſuls, Cen- 
fors, Supreme Pontiffs, and ſometimes Conſuls, 
they frequently aſſumed the Diſpenſation of diftri- 
butive Juſtice, and it was eaſy for them to create 
Suſpicions, that they had oppreiled thoſe whom 
they condemn'd ; for the Peopie uſually judge of 
the Abuſe of Power, by the reatneſs of its Ex- 
tent; whereas the Kings of Eurepe, being Legiſ- 
1 and not Executors of the _. and Sove- 
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diſcharg d from the Exerciſe of an Authority that 
might prove odious ; and have conſign'd the Inflic- 
tion of Puniſhments to ſtrates, whilft they re- 
ſerv'd to themſelves the Dif of Pardons and 
other Acts of Mercy. = 

Few mperors have .ever been more jealous of 
their Authority than Tiberius and Severus, and yet 
they ſuffer'd themſelves to be govern'd in a moſt. 
diſhonourable Manner, the one by Sjanus and the 


| other by Plautian. 


When Severus gave the full Play to his P : 
__ a great Body of Niger's * Army retir'd for 
to the Parthians * ad perfected them in 
every Part of military Diſcipline wherein they 
were any way defective; they habituated them 
to the Raman Weapons, and even taught their 
Workmen how to make that martial Equipage ; 
in Conſequence of which, that People, who till 
then bad uf uſually limited their Exploits to defenſive 
Wars © , were generally Aggreſſors for the future. 
It is very remarkable, that in the long Series of 
thoſe Civil Wars that were continually raving „the 
Chiefs, who were ſupported by the Legions of En- 
rope, generally defeated the Leaders of the Afatick 
Legions ; and we read, in the Hiſtory of Severus, = 
that he could not take "the City of Ara in Arabia, 
becauſe the European Legions having mutinied, he 
was oblig'd to employ thoſe of Hria. 


3 Heradian's Life of Severus. 

d This Fatality continu'd in the Reign of Ma 
Artaxerxes who re eſtabliſh'd the Perfan Empire, made 
it formidavle to the Raman, becauſe tlieir Soldiers either 
through Caprice or a libertine Diſpoſition deſerted in 
Multitzdes to the King of Perſia 
© Namely the Perfeans, who follou A their ir Example, 
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This Difference became evident, when the Le 
vies were firſt made in the Provinces, and it ap- 

d as conſiderable in the Legions, as it did in the 
Nations out of which they were rais'd, and who 
by _ or Education were more or leſs formed 
for War. 


from theſe Provincial Levis, tor the Emperors, 
who were generally elected out of the Soldiery, 


were for the moſt part Strangers, and ſometimes 
the worſt of Barbarians. Rame was now no longer 


Miſtreſs of the World, but receiv'd Laws from 


the whole Univerſe. 

Each Emperor brought with him * Peculi- 
arity from his own Country, relating to Faſhi- 
ons, Manners, Politics or Religion; and HE L To- 
SAA xus had even form'd a Reſolution to deſtroy 
every — of religious Veneration in Rome, and 
to baniſh all the Gods from their Temples, that 
he might place his own in their Room. 

This Circumſtance, even conſider'd as i 

dent on the ſecret Operations of the Ba n which 
are obvious to his Omniſcience alone, greatly con- 
tributed to the Eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; ; for 
nothing was now ſtrange in the Empire, and the 


0 Auguſtus feed the Legions to particular Stations in 
th: Provinces. The Levies were originally rais d at Rome, 
Atter that among the Zatizs, in Ilaꝶ next, and laſt of all 
in the Provinces. When Cicero was in his Government 
Abroad, he wrote to the Senate in theſe Terms © You 
cannot place any Confidence in the Levies rais'd in 
& this Country: Bibulus was *commiſſion'd to furniſh 
< ſome out of fa, but he never would proceed in that 
Affair.“ When Feſpaſſan was proclaim'd 
by the Armies of Syria and Fudæa, he em boy's none 
but the Legions of Mafia, Pannonia and ö 
his Wars againſt Viteilius. Severus defeated the Afaatic 

Leg ons of Niger, and Coutuntize thoſe of Licinus. 


| People 


Another unhappy Conſequence likewiſe enſued 
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were prepar'd to reliſh new Cuſtom 
were incli to introduce. 
It is well known, that the Romans receiv'd the 


Gods of other Nations into their City; but then 


they receiv'd them with the Air of Conquerors, and 
carried them in their triumphal Proceſſions: But 
when Strangers attempted to eftabliſh them by 
their own Authority, they were immediately re- 
jected. It is likewiſe notorious, that the Raman 
cave foreign Deities the Names of ſuch of their 


own Gods as were moſt conformable to the others, 


in their Attributes: But when the Prieſts of other 


Countries would introduce the Adoration of their 


Divinities, under their proper Names, among the 
Romans, they were not permitted to accompliſh 


that Deſign; and this was the greateſt Obſtacle to 
the Progreſs of Chriſtianity, 


| CarAcALLa, who ſucceeded Severus, may be 


calbd not only a Tyrant, but the Deſtroyer of 
Mankind: Caligula, Nero and Domitian limited 


their Barbarities to Rome, but this Monſter en- 
deavour'd to ſhed his Fury thro the World like a 


Peſtilence. 


Severus amaſſed prodigious Treaſures by the Ex- 


actions of a long Reign, and his Proſcriptions of 


thoſe who declar'd for his Competitors in Empire. 
Caracalla having commenc'd his Reign with 
murdering his Brother Geta, with his own Hands, 
purchas'd with thoſe Riches a Connivance at his 
Crime, from the Soldiers who had an extraordi- 
nary Regard for Geta ; but the Liberalities of Ca- 
racalla had ſuch an Effect upon them, that they 
declar'd they had hon Cuths ts beth the Chilling 
of Severus, and not to one alone. 
The immoderate T reafures which have been 


= 
ther'd by Princes have commonly produced fatal 
Effects: They generally corrupt the Succeſſor, 


nere 


and 
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Particular he acted conformably to the Sentiments 
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and if happen not to pervert his Heart, 
miſuide dt Mind, and cauſe him to form goed 
of mighty Enterprizes, by the Miniſtration of a 
Power that is only accidental, always tranſitory and 
unnatural, and an empty Inflation inſtead of a real 


Grandeur. 
Caracalla, to ſoften the Horror of his Fratricide, 


 inftituted divine Honours to his Brother Geta ; 


and, what was very peculiar, he himſelf receiv'd 


the ſame Deification from Macrinus, who after 


he had caus' d him to be ſtabb'd, and was deſirous 
of appeaſing the Prætorian Bands, who regretted 
the Death of a Prince whoſe Liberalities they had 


ſo often enjoy'd, erected a Temple, and eſtabliſh'd 


a Prieſthood of Flamins in his Honour. 

This preſerv'd his Memory from all degrading 
Imputations, and the Senate not daring to cenſure 
him, he was not rank'd among the Tyrants, like 
Commeadus, who had not done more to deſerve that 
Title than himſelf. 


As to the two great Emperors Adrian and Se- 
_ verus f, one eſtabliſh'd and the other relax'd the 


— Diſcipline, and the Events exactly corre- 
ded with their Cauſes: The Reigns which 
— that of Adrian were a Series of Happineſs 


and Tranquillity; but after the Death of yo” 


nothing was ſeen but a Succeſſion of Calamities and 


Horror. 


Caracalla had confined himſelf to no Limita- 
tions in his Prodigality to the Soldiers, and in that 


of his Father, who, on his th-bed, adviſed 


him to enrich the Army and diſregard all the 
reſt of Mankind, 


© Elus Lari in Vita Alexand Sewer... 
4 See the Abridgment of Maul in ch Li of Ab 
| But 
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But theſe Politicks be only accommodated 
to one Reign; for the! r, being no longer 
able to continue thoſe Expences, was ſoon aſſafſina- 
ted by the Army: So that the Emperors who were 
eminent for Wiſdom, were always murder'd by the 

Soldiers; and thoſe whoſe Lives were infamous, 
were deſtroy d either by the Conſpirac ies or Edicts 
of the Senate. 

When a Tyrant ſuffer d himſelf to be entirely 
influenc'd by the Army, and left the Citizens ex- 
pos'd to their licentious Depredat ions, ſuch injurious 
Proceedings could not be extended beyond the Pe- 
riod of one Rei becauſe the Soldiers, in conſe- 
quence of their Devaſtation, impoveriſh'd the Peo- 
ple, and defeated themſelves of their Pay by that 
Event. It therefore became neceſſary to reform 
the military Diſcipline, which was a Project al- 
ways fatal to the Perſon who preſum'd to attempt - 
it. 

When Caracalla loft TY Life by the Treachery 
of Macrinus, the Soldiers, in Deſpair at the Death 
of a Prince whoſe Liberality had been difpens'd to 
them with an unlimited Flow *, elected HELI0- 


* Theſe liberal Donations to the Soldiers were intro- 
duc'd by an antient Cuſtom, eftabliſh'd in the Republick. 
Ihe Perion to whom a Triumph was decreed diſtributed 
a few Denarii among the Soldiers, out of the Money ta- 
ken from the Enemy. During the Civil Wars, the Ar- 
my and their General being equally corrupt, theſe Gitts 
became immenſe, tho they were 2 
zens Effects; and the Soldiers claim d a Diſtr r 
even when there was no i 
Ota vius, and Anthony, frequently beſtow'd Five thou- 
ſand Denarii on a common Soldier, they doubled that 
Sum to the Officer of the Band, and gave propertionably 
to the reſt. A enn 
Ten of thoſe Pieces tall'd A4, and one £5 was equiva- 
da banda a > 
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GABALUS, and when he by 
infamous Pleaſures, and the Aw 
He ſuffer d the Army to commit, pti 
even in their Eyes, they diſpatch'd him by an 
Aſſaſſination. The ſame Fate attended AL ERXAN- 
DER, Who was preparing to reſtore the true mili- 
tary Diſcipline, and threatned to puniſh the Soldiers 
for their MiſconduR. 
In this Manner a Tyrant, who inſtead of being 
ſiollicitous for his Safety, affected an Ability to be 
criminal, periſh'd with the fatal Advantage of be- 
ing murder'd a few Days before another who would 
_ willingly have been a better Man. 
After the Death of Mexander, the Imperial Dig- 
1 ny was transferr'd to Maximin, who was the 
friſt Emperor of Barbarian Extraction, and had 
been diſtinguiſh'd by his Strength and gigantic 
Stature. 
This Prince and his Son were likewiſe flain by 
the Soldiers. The two firſt Gorpians periſh'd 
in Africa: MAaxinvs, BALBinus and the third 
GorDIan were maſſacred : PHitiP, who had 
_ IR Gordian to be deftroy'd, was 
with his Son; and Dec1vs, who 
ws cholen to ſucceed hin, was murder'd in his 
turn by the Treaſon of Garrvs b. 
v Caſaubor obſerves, on the Hiforia Auguſta, that 
the Period of 160 Years which it comprehends, 
there were ſeventy Perſons, who juftly or otherwiſe, — 
the Title of Ce/ar. Allo erant in illo Pri 
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The Roman Empire was improperly fo deno- 
minated at that time, and might rather be call'd 
an irregular Commonwealth, nearly reſembling 
the Ariftocracy of Algiers, where the Militia, who 
are inveſted with the ſovereign Power, ele& and de- 
— the Magiſtrate they call they Dey, and it may 
perhaps be taken for a general Rule, that a military 


Government is, in ſome reſpects, a Republick rather 
than a Monarchy. 


But left any one ſhould imagine the Soldiers had : 
no other Share in the Government than what t 
extorted by their Diſobedience and Inſurrections, 
let it be ask'd whether the Orations in which the 
Emperors addreſs'd themſelves to the Army, were 
not at laſt very correſpondent to thoſe which the 
Conſuls and Tribunes formerly made to the People? 
rn 
aſſemble in, nor were under the Regulation of any 
certain Terms; tho the Temper of their Minds 
was not uſually ſerene, their Proceedings conſiſting 
of Action ne Bo than Deliberation, did they not 
however diſpoſe of the public Fortune with a ſove- 
reign Authority ? What was an Emperor but the 
Miniſter of a violent and tumultuous Government, 
and did not the Soldiers elect him tor their own 
particular Convenience ? 
When the Army aſſociated into the * ire; 
Philip, the Prætorian Prefect of the third Sa dlan, 
this Prince chim'd the Exerciſe of an undivided 
Command, but did not fucceed in his Pretenfions 
he then requeſted the Army to divide the Power 
equally between them, but to as little Effect; he 
next intreated them to leave him the Title of Cæ- 
far, and was ſtill refus'd ; he afterwards follicited 
them to create him Prefect of the Pretorian Bands, 


and met with the 2 till at Jaft he was 


G 4 reduc d 
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reduc'd to plead for his Life. The Army, in the 
Inſtance before us, exercis'd the Supreme Magiſtracy 
in their ſeveral Deciſions. 1 

The Barbarians were at firſt unknown to the 
Romans, and for ſome time afterwards only incom- 
modious, but at laſt they became formidable to them, 


by an Event altogether 'd at that time, 
and which per gra may en never be equall'd hereafter. 
Name had ſo aged all Nations, 


„ 'd in her Turn, 
the Earth ſeem'd to produce a new Race of Man- 
| kind, to accompliſh her Deſtruction. 

Thoſe Princes who have large Dominions ſel- 
dom find them border'd by any Territories conſi- 
derable enough to be the Objects of their Ambiti- 
on; and ſhould there be any ſuch, they would na- 
turally be ſwallow'd up in a Series of Conqueſt. We 
will y they are bounded then by Sea and Moun- 
tains A vaſt Deſarts, where Sterility renders 
them contemptible. The Romans for this Rea- 
bon ſuffer d the Germans to in their Foreſts 
and gloomy Wilds, and let the Northern Nations 

ſhiver amidſt the Polar Snow ; and yet thoſe in- 
| hoſpitable Regions produc'd a People, who at laſt 
enſlay'd the ors of the World. 

In the Reign of Gallus a mighty Collection of 
Nations, who afterwards became more celebrated, 
ſpread their Ravages thro” all Europe, and the Per 
fans having invaded Syria, abandon'd their Con- 
queſts only to preſerve their Booty. 

The miſerable Diſorders which had fo long been 
ſpringing up in the ſeveral Succeſſions of the Em- 
perors, were now come to their fatal Maturity, and 
that Period which was concurrent with the Cloſe 
_ of VALERIAN's Reign, and the Duration of that 
of his Son GALLIENUS, produced Thirty Pre- 
tenders to the Empire, the greateſt part of whom 
„ oy by their mutual On > 
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their Devaſtations were limited to a ſhort Reign ; 
and they gain'd nothing durable but the Appella- 
tion of the Thirty Tyrants. 

Valerian having been taken Priſoner by the Per- 
ans, and his Son Gallienus neglecting the public 
Affairs, the Barbarians penetrated into all Parts, 
and the Empire was now in the fame Condition it 
was afterwards reduc'd to in the Weſt *,, at the 
Cloſe of another Century, and it would then have 
felt its laſt Convulſions, had not a happy Conjunc- 
tion of Events interpoſed for its Preſervation. 
OpxArgs, Prince of Palmyra, and one of 
the Roman Allies, diſlodg'd the Perfians, who had 
invaded the greateſt part of ia. Rome furniſh'd 
an Army of its own Citizens, and they effectuall 
deliver'd it from the Barbarians who came to pil- 
lage their City: An innumerable Army of Scy- 
thians, who put to Sea in a Fleet of Five thouſand 
Ships, entirely periſh'd by Storms, Fatigue and 
Famine, and even by their formidable Grandeur; 
and Gallienus being at laſt ſlain, CLAupius, AukE- 
IIAN, Tacitvs and PRoBus, who happily ſuc- 
ceeded him, and were four extraordinary Princes, 
fnatch'd the Empire from the Verge of Ruin. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
Changes in the STATE. 
"THE Emperors, to prevent the continual 

Treaſons of the Army, aſſociated into the 
Government proper Perſons in whom they might 


confide, and DiocLESTIAxN, under pretext of the 
Weight and Multiplicity of the public Affairs, eſta- 


* An Hundred and fifty Years after this Event, the 
Barbarians invaded the Empire in the Reign of He- 
#0r1us.. | ao 
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bliſh's 
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diſied » Low, het hve fool of 5 N 
Emperors and as many Cæſars. He t 
by this Proceeding, fd Armies be- 
— by the Partners in the mpire, would 
naturally intimidate one another, and that the in- 
ferior Armies being too weak to have any Thoughts 
of raiſing their Chiefs to the Imperial Dignity, 
their of Election would be gradually dif- 
continu'd, and entirely aboliſh'd @ - 2 
the Dignity of the Cæſars being ys ſubordi- 
nate, that Power, which, for the Security of the 
Government, was in the of Four, 
would be exercis'd in its full Extent by no more 
than Two. 

The Soldiers were likewiſe reſtrain'd from their 
Exorbitances by conſidering, that as the Riches of 
particular Perſons as well as the public Treaſure 
were conſiderably diminiſh'd, the Emperors were 
in no Condition to offer them ſuch Dona- 
tions as formerly, and conſequently the Gratuities 


wn Wop to the Danger of 
longer proportionable ger 


We may add to this, that the Preſecꝭs of the Præ- 
torian Bands, whoſe Power and Employments 
rendred them the Grand Viſiers of thoſe Times, 
and frequently tempted them to murder their Em- 
perors, in order to raiſe themſelves to the Throne, 
were greatly reduc'd by Canſtantine, who diveſted 
them of all but their Civil Functions, and aug- 
mented their Number to Four inftead of T wo. 
The Lives of the Emperors began now to be in 
greater Security, and thay mig might reaſonably expect 
to die peaceably in their Beds. This Circumſtance 
— in ome meaſure by hare Oe UE 
itions, no longer human Blood 
with the OT P of their Ret 
cefſors. But as the im Power the 
ſeſs d muſt needs he he pike Tenn 
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the firſt Emperors purſu d Pleaſures, but theſe funk | 
into Softneſs. They ſhew'd themſelves with leſs 
Frequency to the Soldiers, were more indolent and 
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NR, I Che vo Ih 
than the former. The Subjects 

ghted with inhuman Maſſacres, 
CT eras by unjuſt Sentences 
— Forms of Judicature, which fem d to defer 


The 
its Turn, 
more exqui 


called languid Crimes. 
A new Trainof Corruption was now introduc'd, 


fonder of their Domeſtics, more devoted to the Pa- 


lace, and more abſtracted from the Empire. 


The Poiſon of the Court grew more malignant 
in proportion to the Diſguiſe it aſſum d. All di- 
rect Terms were diſus d in Diſcourſe, and diſtant 


nſinuations became the Dialect of the Palace. 


Every ſhining Reputation was ſullied, and the Mi- 
niſters as well as the Officers of the Army were 
y left to the Diſcretion of that ſort of 


425 People, win, os hap conney be wind. to thee 


r 
on and Glory. In a word, that Afubility of the 
firſt Emperors, which alone qualify'd them for an 
_ I ww 
The Prince had no Informations, but 
e a few 
Favourites, who being always in Concert together, 
and even when ſeem'd to difagree in their 
Opinions, were only in the Proyince of a hogle 
Fein to theix Sovereign. The 
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and their perpetual n with the Kings 

of Perſia, made them form » en to be 
ador d like thoſe Monarchs; and Diocleſian, tho 
— ſay Galerius, publiſh'd an Edict to that 
This pompous Imitation of the Afatic Pride 
being once eftabliſh'd, the People 
tuated to ſuch a Spectacle, and when Julian would 
have regulated his Conduct by a modeſt Simplicity 
of Manners, that Proceeding which was no more 
than a Renovation of the ancient Behaviour, was 


 Imputed to him as a repeoachiu] Inattention to his 


Dienity. | 

| Tho' ſeveral Emperors had reign'd after Mar- 
cus Aurelius, yet the Empire was undivided ; and 
as the Authority of Princes was acknow- 
ledg'd in all the Provinces, it was but one Power 
tho" exercis'd by many Perfons. 


But GaLERIUS - and ConsTAnTIUsS cnrio- | 


kus, being at Variance with each other, divided 


the Empire in Reality, and this Example; which 


was afterwards follow'd by ConsTANTINE, who 
purſu'd the Plan of Galerizs and not that of Dia- 
ey an, introduc'd a Cuſtom which might be calld 
evolution rather than a Change. 
We may likewiſe add, that the ſtrong Deſire of 
4 to be the Founder of a new City, and 
mpulſe of Vanity to diſtinguiſh it by his own 
Name, determin'd him to transfer the Seat of Em- 


pire to the Eaſt. Though Rome was far from de- 


ing fo ſpacious within the Walls as it is at pre- 


4 yet the Suburbs were prodigiouſly extenſive: 


Italy was fill'd with Seats of Pleafure, and might 
properly be call'd the Garden of Rome. The Hut 


ce oa L. VII. ans n Victor. 
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bandmen were in Sicily, ca and Egypt; 
but the Gardeners liv'd IK in hah The 
Lands were generally cultivated by the Slaves of 
the Roman Citizens, but when the Seat of Empire 
was eftabliſh'd in the Eaft, all Rome was in a man- 
ner tranſplanted to that Situation. Thither did 
the Grandees ſend their Slaves, or in other Words, 
the greateſt part of the People, and Italy was al- 
moſt exhauſted of its Inhabitants. 5 ä 
== 1 Intention that the new 

ity ſhould not be inferior in any particular to the 
al oe, = 1 : Ay Any Gare to have it ſuf- 

cient! y'd wi rn, commanding all the 
Harveſt of Egypt to be ſent to Conſtantinople, and 
conſigning that of Africa to Rome, which does 
not ſeem to have been a very judicious Proceed- 


IT bil the Republick ſubſiſted, the People of 
Rome, who were then the Sovereigns of all other 
Nations, became naturally intituled to a Proportion 

of the Tribute : This Circumſtance induced the 
Senate to ſell them Corn, at firſt, for a low Price, 
and afterwards to make a gratuitous Diſtribution 
of it among them; and when Monarchy it ſelf 
was introduced, this latter Cuſtom was {till con- 
tinued, tho* entirely oppoſite to the Principles of 
that Form of Government. Tis true, the Abuſe 
remained unrectified through an Apprehenſion of 
the Incoveniencies that would have riſen from its 
Diſcontinuance ; but when Con/tantine founded a 
new City he eſtabliſhed the : Cuſtom with- 
out the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon. | 


d Com, fays Tacitus, was formerly exported from 
Lac to the diſtant Provinces, and it is not a barren La 
now, but we cultivate Mica and Egypt, and chooſe to 
expols the Lives of the Raman People to Danger. 


When 
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. When Augu/tus had co Egypt, he con- 
vey d the Treaſure of the Ptalemys to Rome, and 
this ing occaſioned much the ſame Revo- 
lution, which the Diſcovery of the Indies after- 
wards effected in Europe, and which ſome ridicu- 
lous Schemes have ſince accompliſhed in our Time. 
The Revenue was doubled at Rome ©, and as that 
City continued to abſorb all the Riches of Mexan- 
dria, which was it ſelf the Repoſitory of the Trea- 
ſures of Africa and the Eaſt; Gold and Silver by 
theſe Means became very common in Europe, and 
the People were able to pay very conſiderable Tax- 
_ ations even in Money. | 
But when the Empire was afterwards divided, 
all theſe Riches flow'd in a full Tide to Canſfanti- 
nople; and we may add to this unhappy Circum- 
ſtance, that the Mines in Germany had not then 
been opened; that thoſe of /taly and Gaul were 
very few and inconſiderable, and that the Mines of 
Spain had not been work'd ſince the Carthaginians 
loſt that Country, or at leaſt they were not ſo pro- 
ductive as formerly; [taly it ſelf was now a con- 
tinued Waſte of forſaken Gardens, and conſe- 
quently could not be in any Condition to draw 
Money from the Eaſt, whilft the Weſt at the ſame 
Time was drained of all its Wealth, by the orien- 
tal Merchants who ſupplied the Inhabitants with 
their neceſſary Commodities. Gold and Silver, 
by theſe Means became extremely ſcarce in Europe, 
and yet the Emperors extorted the ſame pecuniary 
Tributes as formerly, which compleated the ge- 
© Saeton. in Auguſt. Orof. l. 6. The Macedonian 
Treaſures which had been carried thither cauſed all Tri- 
butes to ceaſe: Urnius Imperateris preda finem attult 
 tributorum. Cic. de Offic. I. 2. | 
* Tacitus de morilus Germancrum, declares this in ex- 
prels Terms, j | 
When 
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When a Government has been eſtabliſhed in one 


certain Form, and its political Circumſtances are 
adjuſted to a particular Situation, it is generally 
prudent ts dee tows tn thn Condition ; for the 
fame Cauſes which have enabled ſuch a State to 


ſubſiſt, tho they may frequently be complicated 


and unknown, will ſtill continue to fi it; but 


when the whole Syſtem is changed, Remedies can 
only be accommodated to the Inconveniencies viſt- 


ble in the Theory, whilft others, which nothing 
but Experience can point out, are lurking with- 


out Oppoſition, in the new Plan. 
For theſe Reaſons, tho the Empire grew already 
too great, yet it was effeQually ruined by the Di- 


viſions into which it _ becauſe all 
the Parts of this vaſt Body, had for a long ſerics | 


of Time been 


ſo as to become ſet- 


tled and ſteady, and were compacted by a mutual 


the whole. 


proceeded to impair the Frontiers by drawing off 


| thoſe Legions who were ſtationed on the Banks of 


great Rivers, and diftributing them into the Pro- 


vinces ; this Innovation was extremely prejudicial 
in more Inſtances than one; for as the Barrier 


which comprehended ſo many Nations was now 


removed; fo the Soldiers * paſſed all their Time, 


and grew effeminate in the Circus and the Thea- 
tres ©. 


© This Account of Conſtantine" $ Proceedings no way 
contradicts the Eccleſiaſtical Writers who declare they 
confine themſelves to thoſe Actions of this Prince wich 
had any Relation to Religion, without concerning them- 


ſelves with the political Tranſactions in that Reign. Zeb. 
Life of Conſtantine, I. 1. c. 9. Socrates I. 1. c. 1. 


f Zozimus |. 2. 


r After the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the Com- 
bats of Gladiators were very ſeldom exhibited, and 


When 


. Conſtantine © „ after he had weakned the Capital, 
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When Julian was ſent by Conflantius into Gaul, 
he found that fifty Towns on the Rhine, 


more than the Shadow of a Roman Army, which 
fled at the very mention of the Enemies Name. 
This Prince by his Wiſdom !, and Perſev 


erance, 
join'd with Oeconomy, Conduct and Valour, and 
by a noble Series of heroic Actions, cha- 
ſed the Barbarians out of their new Settlements, 
his Name became 2 Terror 2s long as he 


and 
lived *. 

No Prince ſaw the Neceſſty of reſtoring the an- 
Plan, more than VALENTINIAN. His 
Whole Life was employed in fortifying the Banks 
ND ISS Rd. 
in tions, I 
| — Troops in prope on thoſe Frontiers; but — 
Event that afterwards happen'd, determined his 
Brother VALENs to open the Danube, and that 
Proceeding was attended with very dreadful Con- 


aan which Jas between the Hi 
Palus Metis, the Mountains of Caucaſus and the th 


Conftantine prohibited them by his Authority ; but this w. 
barbarous Cuſtom was not entirely aboliſhed till the 
Time of Honorius. The Romans retained nothing of 
their ancient Shows, but what tended to emaſculate their tu 
Minds and allure them to pleaſure. In former Times, pa 
the Soldiers before they took the Field were entertained m. 
with a Combat of Gladiators, A > Be tn 
the of Mendon Wengans of Wis, and win them 
Intrepedity when the Enem al. 
Capit. LEE of Maxima ad Boas. 2 
. Ammian. Marcellin. I. 16, 17, and 18. 
i Ammicn Marcellin, ibid. | 
|. See the noble Panegyrick made by Anmianus Mar- 
| collins on this Prince, I. 25. 
Caſpian 
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Caſpian Sea, was inhabited by a numerous People 

compoſed the. great Part of the Nation of the 
Hens or that of the Mexr ; the Soil was exceeding 
fertile ; the Inhabitants were fond of Wars and 
Robberies ; and were always either on Horſeback 
or in their Chariots, and wandred about the Coun- 
try wherein they were incloſed : They ſometimes 
made Depredations on the Frontiers of Perſia and. 
Armenia ; but the Ports of the Caſpian Sea were 


eaſily guarded, and it was difficult tor them to pe- 


netrate into Perſia, by any other Avenues ; and as 
they imagined it impracticable to croſs the Palus 
Mæstis, they were altogether unacquainted with the 
Romans, fo that whilit other Nations of Barbari- 
ans ravaged the Empire, theſe confined them with- 
in the Limits wich their Ignorance had drawn. 
around them. 23 
It has been the Opinion of ſome ', that the Slime 
which was rolled down by the Current of the 
Tanais, had b formed a Kind of Incruſ- 
tation on the Surface of the Cimmerian Boſphorus, 
over Which theſe People are ſuppoſed to have paſ- 
ſed. Others ® inform us, that two young Scy- 
thians being in full Purſuit of a Hind, the terrified 
Creature ſwam over that Arm of the Sea, upon 
which the Youths immediately following her in 
the ſame Track, were exceedingly aftoniſhed to 
find themſelves in a new World; and at the Re- 
turn to the old one, they gave their Country men a 
particular Account of the ſtrange Lands, and, if a 
may be indulged in the Expreſſion, the inviting 
Indies they had lately diſcovered. 5 


1 Zoximns. I. 4. 


m TFornandes de * Geticir The Miſcellaneous 
Hiſt. of Procopius. : 


Vid Sozomen. I. 6. 
Upon 
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Upon this Information, an innumerable Army: 
of Hans immediately paſſed thoſe Streights, and 
and meeting firſt with the Goths, made that Peo- 
dle fly before them. It ſhould ſeem as if theſe 
— Countries their Nations out preci- 
upon one another, and that Aſia had ac- 


2 —— — 


he Goths fled in the utmoſt Conſternation to 
a Banks of the Danube, and with a ſuppliant 
Air intreated the Romans to allow them a Place 
of Refuge. The Flatterers of VAIENS im- 
proved this Conjuncture, and repreſented it as a 
fortunate Conqueſt of a new People, who by the 
. defend and en- 
rich the Empire. 
1 r into his 

erritories, deli up their Arms v but 
2 — repurchaſe with their 


* Ammian. Marcell I. 29. 

v Several of thoſe who had received theſe Orders aban- 
doned themſelves to a brutal Paſſion for ſome of the male 
Refugees, others were enſnared by the Beauty of the young 
Barbarians of the other Sex, and became the Captives 


. 


De 
2M e Cotbick Hiſtory by Priſcus, who has ſet 
— Cuſtoms in a clear Light. It may 
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Huns, did not cultivate the Portions of Ground 


aſſigned them. They were even left deſtitute 


of the promiſed Supplies of Corn, and were 
ready to periſh amidſt a Land of Plenty ; they- 


were armed for War, and yet unjuſtly inſult⸗ 


ed. In Conſequence of theſe Provocations they 
ravaged all the Country from the Danube to the 


Podberns ; they deſtroyed VALENS and all his 


Army, and repaſſed the Danube only to quit 
the hideous Solitude they ä their 
Devaſtations *, 


ple who follow a paſtoral Life are furniſhed with a bet- 


ter Subſiſtance, than thoſe who live by the Chace. 
It appears by the Acccunt given by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus that the Huns in their firſt Settlements did not 


manure their Lands, and only ſubſiſted on their Flocks 


and Herds in a Country that abounded with rich Paſ- 


tures, and was watered with many Rivers; ſuch is the 


Practice of the Inhabitants of little Tartary, which is 
Part of the fame Country. And it is probable that the 
Nations we have been 
Migrations from their native Land, ſettled in Countries 
rr 
plied themſelves to the Cultivation of the Soil. 

See Zozimus J. 4. 

See allo Dexippus's Extrakt of the Embaſlies of C 


— Por pbyrogenitus. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ai Account of ſome nem Maxims received by 
the RoMAns. 5 


"Ometimes the puſilanimous Spirit of the Empe- 
rors, and tly the defenceleſs State of 

_ the Empire, made the People employ their Money 
to appeaſe the Nations who threatned to invade 
them; but the deſired Peace could never be ef- 
fectually pu irchaſed, becauſe thoſe, who fold it could 
2 whenever they pleaſed, oblige the Romans to buy 


it again. 
It is much better to hazard an unſucceſsful War, 
than to part with great Sums for a precarious Peace; 


for a Prince is always reſpected when it is known he 


—— 
'd. 

Beſides, ſuch Gratifications as theſe were chang'd 
into Tribute at laſt, and tho? they were free at the 


paſſed for an acquired Property: For which 


Rankin, when an Emperor refuſed them to ſome 


particular People, or was not diſpos d to give them 


ſo much as they demanded, they immediately 


declared themſelves his mortal Enemies. To pro- 
| duce an Inſtance or two, from a thouſand : The 
Army which Julian led againſt the Per ſians, was 
purſued in its Retreat from the Eaſt, by the Aabi- 
ans, to whom the cuſtomary Tribute had been re- 
fuſed; and in a ſhort time afterwards, in the 
X Reign of Valentinian, the Germans who had been 
offered more inconſiderable Preſents than uſual, 


grew exaſperated at that Globbging Frugality, and 


2 Amman. Marcela. I. 24. 
Þ Idem. J. 26. 


theſe 


„ 


inning, they became neceſſary in the Event, 


. * 
5 * 
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| theſe Northern People being already influenced by 


a Point of Honour avenged themſelves, for thjs 
Infult, by a cruel War. 
All thoſe Nations who ſurrounded the Empire in 


Europe and Afia, exhauſted it by Degrees of its 


Riches ; and as the Romans derived their Grandeur 
and Power from the Gold and Silver, which flowed 
into the Empire from the Coffers of ſo many Kings; 
they now grew weak and deſpicable, © becauſe the 
ſame Gold and Silver was draincd from — 
other Nations. 

The Miſconduct of Politicians is not always vo- 
lun » But happens frequently to be the unavoid- 
able ( e of their particular Situation, and 
therefore one Inconvenience is generally the Off- 
ſpring of another. 

The Army as we have already declared, became 

very expenſive to the State, and the Soldiers had 
— Sorts of Advantages; their ordinary Pay, 
Donations of Recompenſe after their Services, and 
accidental Liberalities, which were often claimed 


© You would willingly be rich, faid Fulian to his m- 


tinous 3 there's Perfia for your Purpoſe, letus march 


thith believe me, all the Riches of the Roman 
Republick are now no more, our Poverty is owing to 
thoſe who perſuaded our Prince to purchaſe Peace from 
the Barbarians. Our Treaſury is exhauſted, our Cities 


are in Ruins, and our Provinces looked dreadful with 


Deſolation. An Emperor who knows no Riches but 


' thoſe of the Mind is not aſhamed to acknowledge a ver- 


tuous and irreproachable Poverty. You may revolt if 
you are ſo diſpoſed; for my Part, either Death ſhall re- 
lieve me, for I ſcorn a Life of which the leaſt Fever can 
ive me, as effe-Qually as my Sword; or I will retire 
from the World, for I have not paſſed my Days in ſuch 
a Manner as to be ingogable of = privice 16. Aus. 
Marcel. l. 24. 
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as ſtated by a Body of Men who had 
doth Princes and P in their Power. 
The Inability of the to furniſh theſe Ex- 


pences, obliged them to employ a leſs 
Soldiery, and T reaties were — up with — 
rous Nations who had neither de Lum of the 
Roman Army, nor the ſame Spirit and Pretenſions. 
There was another Advantage, beſides this; for as 
the Barbarians poured their Troops into aCountry 
_ with the greateſt Precipitation, the Romans being 
unprovided for their Reception, and finding it ſome- 
times difficult to raife Levies in the Provinces, were 


obliged to hire another Party of Barbarians, who 


were always mercenary, and eager for Battle and 
Plunder. This Expedient had its Uſe in the pre- 
ſent Emergency, but when tha: was over, the Re- 
mans found it as difficult to rid themſelves of their 
new Allies, as of their Enemies themſelves. 
Ihe ancient Romans never ſuffered the auxiliary 
Troops to outnumber their own, in their Armies; 
and tho” their Allies might properly be reputed 
their Subjects; yet they had no Inclination to let 
thoſe Subjects be better Warriors than themſelves. 
But in the latter Times, this Proportion of the 
 Auxiliaries was not only diſregarded, but even the 
national Troops were compoſed of Barbarian Sol- 
Thus were Cuſtoms eſtabliſh'd, quite oppoſite 


to thoſe which had render'd the Romans Maſters of 


the World, and as the Genius of their former Po- 
litics always prompted them to reſerve the military 
Art to themſelves, and exclude their Neighbours 
from any Participation of its Principles, they now 


This Obſervation is made by Pegeting, and it ap- 
pears from Livy, that if the Auxiliaries ſometimes ex- 
ceeded the wy in as, the {aperiarky ous very 
CX- 
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4 extinguiſhed it in their own People, and eftabliſh'd 


it among Foreigners. 

Take this Compendium of the Roman Hiſtory ; 
they ſubdued all Nations, by their Maxims, but 
when they bad fo far ſucceeded, their , Republick 
could not ſubſiſt any longer; the Plan of their Go- 
yernment muft be changed, and Maxims contrary 
to the firſt, being then introduced, they were di- 
yelted of all their Grandeur. 

Fortune never interpoſes in the Government of 
this World, and we may be convinced of this 
Truth by the Romans, who enjoyed a continual 
Series of Proſperity when they regulated their Con- 
duct by one invariable Plan; but they ſuffered an 
uninterrupted Train of Calamities, when they 
acted upon different Principles. There are a ſet of 
general Cauſes, either moral or phyſical, which 
operate in every Monarchy, and eicher raiſe and 
maintain it, or elfe involve it in Ruin. All ac- 
77 Wl cidental Conj are ſubordinate to theſe Cau- 
" ſes; and if the Hazard of a Battle, which in other 

Words is no more than a particular Cauſe, has been 
let deſtructive to a State, ſome Cauſe preſided 
, and made a ſingle Battle be the inevitable Ruin of 
the that State. In a Word, the Tendency of the main 
the Principle draws after it all the particular Inci- 
dents. 

Weare ſenſible, that for two 2 paſt, the 
Daniſb Troops have been generally defeated by the 
Swedes, we may therefore conclude, that, inde- 
pendent of the. Bravery of the two Nations, and 
the Chance of War, either their civil or military 
Government is difconcerted by ſome ſecret Flaw 
which produces this Effet, = I am of Opinion 
it may eaſily be diſcovered. 

In a Word, the Romans loſt their military Di 


cipline, GO OY it in their very Arms. 
fais: 


# 
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a 


them 


2 ;nts us, that the Soldiers findi 
too obtain'd the Emperor 

mithon to quit their Coats of Mail; and ſoon after 
their Helmets, and when their Bodies were thus 
5 they grew attentive to nothing but 


he ſame Author adds, they had loſt the Art of 


fortify ing their Camp, and that by this Negligence 
8 were eaſily overwhelmed by the Barbarias 


NE. at univerſal Monarchy 
only by the Arts of War, but likewiſe by their Wiſ⸗ 
dom, their Perſeverance, their Paffion for Glory, 
and their heroic Love for their Country: And 
when even theſe Virtues diſa under the Em- 

perors, and they had only the Art military among 
| tem, Teer notwithſtanding the Weak- 
yranny of their Princes, enabled them to 


not 


preſerve their former Acquiſitions. But when 


Ars in te Gn, thould be p 


ion had at laſt infinuated itſelf among the 
Soldiery, they became the Prey of every Nation. 
An Empire founded by Arms, muſt likewiſe 
| have Arms for its Support. But as a People, when 
their State is in Confuſion, are at a Lois how to 
rectify their civil Diſorders; in the fame Manner, 
when they enjoy a profound Peace, and are reſpect- 
ed for their Power, they never imagine this calm 
Scene may c and conſequently neglect their 
military Force, from whence as they have nothing 
more to — fo they fancy they have all things 


to fear, and ſometimes proceed fo far as to weaken 


that Baſis of their Welfare. 

It was an inviolable Law among the Romans, 
that whoever abandoned his Poſt or quitted his 
with 


C De re Mir, 1 1. c. 20. 
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ancient Penalties in this Particular, but the Barba- 
rians who were taken into the Roman Pay, and 
— by wb make War in the Manner now 
praiſed by the Tartars, who fly in order to rally, 
and are more ſolicitous for Plunder than — 
Reputation, were incapable of conforming to ſuch 
ſevere Regulations. 
The Diſcipline of the ancient Romans was fo 
ſtrict, that hey have had Generals who ſentenced 
their own Children to die, for gaining a Battle 
t without their Orders: But when they were inter 
8 mixed with the Barbarians, they contracted from 
9 that Aſſociation, the ſame Spirit of Independancy 
4 Wl which marks out the Character of thoſe Nations; 
8 and fuch who read the Wars of Beliſarius with the 
Z Goths, will fee a General very frequent]y diſobey d 
* by his Officers. 


5 Hlla and Sertorius amidft the Fury of civil Wars 


* would rather die than ſuffer any Action to be com- 
I mitted from whence Mithridates could derive the 
X leaſt Advantage; but in the ſucceeding Times, 
ſe when a Minifter 5 or any Grandee imagined it 
n would be favourable to bi Avarice, his Rev 

to or Ambition to admit the Barbarians into the Em- 
T. pire, he immediately permitted them to gue a 
* looſe to their Depredations. 


ay * They would not ſubmit to the Roman Diſcipline. 
Ng See Ammianus Marcellinus 1. 18. who relates it as an 
03 extraordinary Circumſtance, that they condeſcended in 
en one Inſtance to pleaſe Julian, who intended to fortify 
ſeveral Places belonging to the State. 
5 This was not to be wondered at in that Mixture 
of Nations, who had been u'ed to a wandering Life, 
and had no Knowledge of any Country of their own, 
ſince entire Bodies of them would frequently fide with 
the Enemy who had conquered them, even againſt their 
own Nation. 2 Accome of the Gaths under 
* | 
nt H N3 
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No State is more neceſlitated for T ributes, than 
thoſe who are Weak, _ this Circumſtance 
them to augment in Proporti- 
TR le's Inability to defra ms 
therefore the Tridues in the Ronan inces be- 
came inſupportable. | 
"hed mrs improper to read Salvian's Ac- 
count of the horrible Exactions that were charg'd 
upon the People. The Citizens were ſo haraſſed by 
the Farmers of the Revenue, that they were oblig d 
either to ſeek a Refuge the Barbarians, or 
ſurrender their Liberty to the firſt of their inſatiable 
Countrymen who would accept of ſuch a Preſent. 
| i This may account for the Relations we find 
| In our French Hiſtory, of the Patience with which 
the Gauls ſupported a Revolution calculated to eſta- 
bliſh that ſhocking Diſtinction between a 


Nation, and a — of ſervile Wretches, 


I fay between a Nation who retained their Liberty 
and military Privileges, and an ignoble Body of 
wo 4. were deſtined by the Laws of their 
Servitude, to cultivate the Land, and which was 
2 the « t Employment 'of each Indivi- 


d See his whole fifth Book, — Dei. See 
alſo in the Account of the Embaſſy written by Priſcus, 
the Speech of a Roman who had Seng Huns, 
on his Happineſs in that Country. 

i The Barberiazs introduced but what had 
been practiſed with greater Severity Wd their . 
ment in thoſe Parts. ——— $5: 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Some Parliculars of the Grandeur of ATTILA, 
The Ejtabliſhment of the Barbarians accoun- 
ted for. Reaſons hy the Weſtern Empire 
was overturn d, before that in the Eaſt. 


A 5 Chriſtianity was eſtabliſh'd when the Em- 
pire was in a declining Condition, the Pre- 
feſſors of this Religion reproach'd the Pagans for 
that Decay, and theſe retorted the Charge on the 
religious ines of their Antagoniſts. The 
Chriſtians reply d, that Diocleſian ruin'd the Em- 
pire, by aſſociating his Three Colleagues; becauſe 
mperor would be altogether as expenſive, 
and maintain'd as great Armies as could have ſub- 
ſiſted had there been but one Sovereign; in conſe- 
quence of which, thoſe who furniſh'd the Contri- 
butions being unequally proportion'd to the. Num- 
ber of the Receivers, the Charge became fo excef- = 
ſive, that the Lands were forſaken by the Huſ- 
bandmen, and for want of Cultivation lay waſte, 
and were cover'd with wild and barren Foreſts. 
The Pagans, on the other hand, were perpe- 
tually exclaiming againſt the ſtrange Innovations 
in Religion, introduc'd by their Adverfaries and 
never heard of till thoſe Days; and as the Over- 
flowings of the Tyber, and other prejudicial Ef- 
fects of Nature, were, in the flouriſhing State of 
Rome, aſcrib'd to the Diſpleaſure of the Gods; 
Wl fo the Calamities of declining Rome were imputed 
b to a religious Novelty, and the Subverſion of the 
ancient Altars. 3 


La Fartius, de norte Perſecutor. 
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2 for the Gods of our Country, nay we ſollicit it in 
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Symmachus the Prefect, in a Letter » to the Em- 
perors, relating to the Altar of Victory, attack'd 
the Chriſtian Religion with Arguments extremely 
popular, and conſequently very ſeducing, and had 
Art enough to ſet them off with all the Plauſibility 
Invention could furniſh. | 
What Circumſtance, ſays he, can lead us more 
effectually to the Knowledge of the Gods, than 
. the Experience of our former Proſperity? We 
_ ought to be faithful to ſuch a Series of Ages, and 
purſue the ſame Track in which our Fathers ſo 
appily follow'd their Anceſtors. Imagine Rome 
Her ſelf ſpeaks to you in this Manner : O Impe- 
rial Princes! Compa ſſionate Fathers of your Coun- 
try! Look with Eyes of Veneration on thoſe Years 
of mine, wherein I always conform'd to the Ce- 
remonies of my Predeceſſors. Thoſe ſacred Inſti- 
tutions have made the Univerſe obedient to my 
Laws. Theſe were the Allies that chaſed Hanni- 
bal from my Walls, and drove the Gauls in Con- 
fuſion from the Capitol. We fervently ask Peace 


the Anguiſh of our Souls, for our Compatriot Dei- 
ties! We have no Inclination to engage in Dit- 
putes which are only proper for idle Perſons, and 
we would expreſs our ſelves in the Language d 
Supplication, and not of War. © 
Symmachus was anſwer d by Three celebrated 
Authors. Oroſus compoſed his Hiſtory to prove 
there had always been Calamities in the World, 
| as great as thoſe complain'd of by the Pagans 
Salvian likewiſe writ his Book ©, wherein he 
maintains, that the Ravages of the Barbarians wen 
to be imputed to the degenerate Behaviour of th 


e Letters of Symmac. L. T. I 54. 
© Of the Government of the Deity. 
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Chriſtians : And St. Auftin ! demonſtrates, that 
the City of Heaven is very different from that Ci- 

on Earth, in which the ancient Romans re- 
ceiv'd, for a few human Virtues, a Recompence 
as vain as the Virtues themſelves. 

We have already obſery'd, that part of the Po- 
litics of the antient Romans conſiſted in div ding 
all the Powers that gave them any Umbrage , but 
that Scheme was defeated in after Times, and 
Rome could not prevent ATTiia from conquer- 
ing all the Northern Nations: He extended his 
Victories from the Danube to the Rhine, demoliſh'd 
all the Forts and military Works on the Banks 
of thoſe Rivers, and made both the Empires tri- 
butary. 

Tuxopostus, ſaid he 4 wh an inſolent Air, 
is deſcended from a Father as noble as mine, but 
the Moment I compelVd him to pay Tribute to 
me, he fell from the Grandeur of his Extraction, 
and became my Vaſſal; and therefore tis unjuſt in 
him to act like a baſe Slave, and endeavour to 
prejudice his Maſter by T reachery. 

An Emperor, faid he, upon another Occaſion, 
aud wt to be a Liar ; he promiſed one of my 
Subjects to give him the Daughter of Saturnilus in 
Marriage, and I will immediately declare War 
againſt him, if he preſumes to depart from his 
Word ; but if he Diſobedience of thoſe „ wy 
put it out of his ower to be punctual, I will marc 
to his Aﬀiſtance. 

It is not to be imagin'd that Attila was induc'd 
by any Moderation and Lenity of Temper, to let 
the Romans ſubſiſt; he only conform'd himſelf to 


d Of the City of Gov. 
© Hiſtory of the Garbe, and Relation of the Embaſly, 
written oy Foes. This Emperor was Theadofrus the 
Younger. 
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the Genius of his Nation, which prompted them 
to awe, and not to conquer foreign States. This 
Prince retiring from the Splendor of Majeſty to 
| his Manſion built of Wood, according to the Re- 
preſentation of Priſcus* ; though at the ſame time 
he was Lord of all the barbarous Nations, and in 
tome degree Maſter of the chief yart an hate who 
were civiliz'd *, was one of the greateſt Mo- 
narchs recorded 1 in Hi 
Ambaſſadors were diſpatch'd to his Court, both 
from the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires of the 
Romans, to receive his Laws and implore his Fa- 
your. Sometimes he commanded them to deliver 
up the Huns who had deſerted from his Armies, or 
the Raman Slaves who had eſcap'd from the Vigi- 


Lance of his Officers. At other times he would 


not be fatisfy*d till ſome Miniſter of the Emperor 
was ſurrender d into his Power. He charg'd 
Emp _er 2 Es Two 
dred thouſand Pounds of Gold ; he receiv'd 
yearly Sum allowed to a Roman 
ey wide be Et» 


f Hiftory of the Gothe. He fedes N 
totam tenentis ; bæc captis Civitatibus præpo- 
rcbat. This vas the Manſion in which the Monarch of 
all the Barbarian Nations reſided ; this the Habitation 
evhich he preferr'd ta the ſtately Cities he had conquer'd.. 
Jornande de Rebas Geticis. 

© It appears by the Account given by Pri/cus, that 
the Court of Attila had fome Thoughts of i | 
even the *— e 
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Fe was fear d by his Subjects *, but we have no 
| Reaſon to believe they entertain'd any Averſion to 
his Perſon : He was ſurprizingly fierce and impe- 
tuous, and at the ſame time exceeding politic and 
artful. He appear'd violent in his Rage, but had 
ſufficient Preſence of Mind to know when to par- 
don an Offence or defer a Puniſhment, as the Cir- 
cumſtances were more or leſs agreeable to his In- 
tereſt. War was never his Choice, when he could 
derive ſufficient Advantages from Peace. He was 
faithfully ferv'd even by the Kings who were ſub- 
ordinate to his Power; and had collected into his 
own Conduct all the antient Simplicity of the 
Northern Manners. In a Word, we can never 
_ ſufficiently admire this gallant Sovereign of a Peo- 
ple, whoſe very Children were warm'd with en- 
thuſiaſtic Rage, at the Relation of their Father's 
Bravery ; whilſt thoſe Fathers ſhed manly Tears, 


becauſe they were incapacitated b to imitate 
their martial Children. TP | 


All the Barbarian Nations, after his Death, were 
divided into ſeveral independent Bodies; but the 
Romans were then fo weak, that the moſt conſi- 
derable People were in a Condition to moleſt 


them. 


The Empire was not ruin'd by any particular 
Invaſion, but ſunk gradually under the Weight of 
the ſeveral Attacks made upon it, after that general 
Aſſault it ſuſtain'd in the Time of Gallus: It 
ſeem d indeed, to be re-eſtabliſh'd, becauſe none of 
1 — fron —— 
Body; but it was ing to its Fall by 
Degrees of Declenſion, till it was at once laid low 
in the Reigns of ARCADIUS and Hoxnorius. 


3 b Fornandes and Priſcus have drawn the Charafter 
Sal nn, 2 Dif bore. dan He Chavet 
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In vain did the Romans chaſe the Barbarians 
from their Settlements in the Empire ; that People, 
without any Com would have retir'd, to 
depoſite their Spoils in their own With 
as little Succeſs did Rome endeavour to exterminate 
that Nation, ſince her Cities were ſtill ſack di, her 
Villages conſum'd with Flames, and her F amilies 
either ſlaughter'd or diſpers'd. | 


When one Province had been waſted, the Bar- 


barians who ſucceeded the firſt Ravagers, meeting 
with nothing for their Purpoſe, to ano 
ther. Their Devaſtations at firſt were limited to 
Thrace, Myfia, and Fr and when theſe 
Countries were ruin'd, 
Theſay and Greece ; from thence they expatiated 
to Mericum. The Empire, that is to ay, thoſe 
Tracts of Land which were not 
om—__ ſhrinking, and Italy at 


became the 


The Reke wir tir Retwims if 


themſelves in no fix'd Settlements in the Reigns of 
Gallus and Gallienus, was becauſe the Countries 


„ 


| Thus the Normans, who in ſome meaſure re- 
ſembled the Conquerors 
er 
could find no more Booty, they thought 
cept of a depopulated Province, and parcell d it 
into ſeveral Properties. 
Sͤaytbia in thoſe Times, lying waſte and uncul- 
tivated *, the Inhabitants were frequently ſubject to 


+ i The Goths were certainly a pernicious Nation, they 
deftroyed all the Husbandmen in Thrace, and cut off the 
Hands of every Charioteer. Byzantine Hiſtory of AMa/- 
chu, in the Extract of the Embaſſies. 


* The Gaths, as we have wats, did not cultivats 


their Lands. ; 
_ Famine, 


they deſtroyed Macedonia 


ed, was 
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of the Empire, ravag'd 


fit to ac- 
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Famine, and fubſiſted in a great Meaſure by their 
Commerce with the Romans ' , who furniſh'd 
them with Proviſions from the Provinces —_— 
on the Danube. T he Barbarians in return 
them the Booty and Priſoners they had taken, — 
the Gold and Silver which the Romans paid them 
for their Friendſhip. But when the Empire could 
no longer afford them a ſufficient Tribute for their 


Subſiſtence n, they were oblig'd to fix themſelves 
in ſome Settlement. * 


The Weſtern Empire was deſtroy d before that | 
in the Eaſt, for theſe Reaſons. 

When the Barbarians paſſed the Danube, they 
then found themſelves block'd up on the left Hand 


by Boſphorus of Thrace, the Cit of Conſtantinople, 
0 4 the Forces of the Eaflern Kobe: hes 


made it neceſſary. for them to bend their March 
to the Right towards ria, and fo proceed Weſt- 


ward. That part of the Country was then crowd- 


ed with a vaſt conflux of ſeveral Nations; and, as 
the Paſſages into Aſia were the beſt guarded, the 
whole Body of the People bore with a full Tide 
into Europe, whereas the Forces of the Barbarians 
were ſeparated in their firſt Invaſion. 


The Yandel call'd them Truli, which was the Name 
of a ſmall Meafure, becauſe they once fold them ſuch a 
Meaſure of Corn very dear, ina Famine. Olympiodor. 
i= Biblioth. Phot. L. XXX. 

1 Priſcus relates in his Hiſtory, that Markets were 
eftablith'd by Treaties on the Banks of the Danube. 

m When the Goths ſent to deſire Zeno to receive Theu- 


| dericthe Son of Triarius into his Alliance, on the Terms 


accorded by him to Theuderic the Son of Balamer, the 
Senate being conſulted on this Occafion, faid the Re- 
venues of the Empire were not ſufficient to ſupport two 


Gothic Nations, and that the Alliance of only one of 


them was to be conſented to. Malchus's Hi/ory, in the 
Extrat of the EmboFes. | 3 
3 


— * 
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The Empire being parcell'd out into two great 
Portions , the Eaſtern Emperors who were then 


in Alliance with the Barbarians * „ would not 
break it to aſſiſt the Princes of the Weſt: And as 
all the naval Power was transferr'd to the Eaſt », 
as well as to Egypt, Cyprus, Phænicia, Iania and 
Greece, which were the only Countries where any 
Commerce was carry'd on; the FYandals *, with 
their Barbarian Confederates, burſt like a Torrent 
| into every part of the Weſtern Empire. 

The Emperors of the Eaſt were fill more i inju- 
rious than theſe fierce People ; for as thoſe Princes 
were deſirous to diſencumber themſelves of ſuch 
troubleſome Neighbours, they perſuaded them to 
Carry their into the Weſt. Thus Zens to 
rid himſelf of Theoderic, prevaiPd upon him to in- 
vade /taly, which had 22 been ravaged by Alaric. 
Kome might juſtly be call'd a City of no Force, 
and could eaſily be ftarv'd by 8 The 
vaſt Extent of its Walls made it almoſt impracti- 
cable for the Intabitants to defend them ; and, as 
it was ſituated in a Plain, it might be ſtorm' d 
without much Difficulty. Beſides this, no Re- 


| This Partition of the Empire ire was very prejudicial 
to the Affairs of the Weſtern Romans. Prifs L. II. 

FHanorius was inform'd, that the Fifigorhs had made a 
Deſcent into the Weſtern Empire, after an Alliance with 
Arcadius. Procop. of the Vandal War. 
| Þ When they defir'd a Fleet of the Eaftern 7omans, 
w_ — —— and they alledg'd for their 
— Prif- 
ca, | 
41 An Embaſly was ſent, to the La- 
1 _ — 1 
E Tar Prijess 
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former Wars open d 
y an incredible Felicity of 
attack'd by one Nation till 

| deſtroy d; but Rome it ſelf 
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Account of bis Government. 


Ab vaſt Body of People broke all at once 
1 like a Flood into the Empire, they mutually 
incommoded one another, and all the Politics of 


thoſe Times conſiſted in ſetting them at Variance 


together: This was a Circumſtance eaſy to accom- 
pliſh, their Avarice and fierce Diſpoſition greatly 
contributing to make it practicable. The largeſt 
Part of them was therefore deſtroy' d before they 
could fix themſelves in any Settlement, and this 


was the Reaſon why the Empire of the Eaſt till 


ſubſiſted for ſome time. 8 3 
The Northern Regions were likewiſe exhauſted 


at laſt, and no longer pour d out thoſe innumerable 
Armies they originally produc'd ; for after the firſt 
_ Invaſion by the Goths and Huns, and eſpecially 


ſince the Death of Attila, theſe People and their 


Succeſſors appear d in the Field with Force much 


inferior to the former in Number. 


| When the Nations, who aſſembled together in 


the Form of an Army, were diftributed into peace- 


ful Partitions of Land, much of their martial Vi- 
vacity was abated, and as they were ſcatter'd thro” 


the Countries they had conquer'd, they were ex- 
pos d. themſelves to the ſame Invaſions. 

In this Situation of Affairs, JUsTINIAN under- 
took the Recovery of Africa and ſtah, and accom- 


paliſh'd the fame Deſigns which the French fo hap- 
| Pily executed againſt the Viſgoths, the Burgundi- 


ans, the Lembards and the Saracens. 
When Chriſtianity was firf planted among the 


Barbarians, the Ar ;an Sect was predominant in the 


Empire, and VaLtens ſent Priefts to them, who 
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firſt Apoſtle. Now in the Interval 
their Converſion to their Eſtabliſhment, this 


try | | 
condi never r Altius 


of the People, it was caſy for the Emperors to in- 
commode them i 

We may likewiſe add, that the Barbarians be- 
ing unqualify d for the Siege of Towns, and much 
21 Defence fuffer'd the Walls to 
drop into Ruins. Pracopius informs us, that Beli- 


ſarius found all the Ftalian Cities in this Condition; 


and thoſe of Africa had already been diſmantled by 
Genſeric*, with a Gathic View of 2 the 


Inhabitants. 


The Generality of theſe Northern People, after 
they had eftabliſh'd themſelves in the Provinces of 
the South, ſoon degenerated into the unmanly Soft- 
neſs of thoſe Regions, and became incapable of the 
Fatigues of War *. The FYandals were emaſcu- 
lated with Pleaſures; a luxuriant Table, an effs- 
minate Habit, the Delicacy of Baths, the ener- 


vating Lull of Muſick, gay Dances, florid Gardens, 
and ſplendid Theatres were now become their ne- 


ceſlary Gratifications. 

They no longer difquieted the Romans ©, ſays 
Malchus , when they diſcontinu'd thoſe Armies 
which Genferic perpetually kept prepar'd for any 
Expedition, and with which — prevented the Vi- 
gilance of his Enemies, and aftoniſh'd all * 
World with the Rapidity of his Enterpriſes. | 


* Procop. War of the Fandals, | 
d Bid. L. II. 


In the Time of Honorius. 
s Bjzaatine Hiſtory, in the Extra of the Embaſi 
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| Fuftinian could not fit out more than fifty Ships 
againſt the Vandals, and when Beliſarius embark- 
ed he had but five thouſand Soldiers. This was 
a bold Expedition; and Les who 
had ſent againft the ſame 
| Ships in the Eaſt, and 
with a hundred thouſand Soldiers, could 
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unpeople the State, ſo ſhould the 
r or any 
Misfortune befall them they can neither be ſuc- 
coured or recruited ; and if one Part be loſt, the 
_— — ificant ; becauſe Ships of 
as well as Ports, Cavalry, Infan » Am- 
munition, in a Word all the ug Sgt 
neceſſary on the whole: The Tardi- 
neſs of an En makes thoſe who 
it always find the TL 
e 4 
r i the ſtor- 
wy Months, becauſe ſuch a vaſt Number of Sex. 
parations are hardly ever compleated till the 
ho is to» fir nn 
 Belifarius invaded Africa, and very advanta- 
giouſly ſupplied himſelf Tad Prcifens from Sicily, 
n of 2 7 waty mate with Anotas- 
ta of the Gaths. When he was ſent to at- 


their Subſiſtance from Sicily, and therefore began 
his Expedition with the Conqueſt of that Iſland, 
by which P he at the fame Time ſtarved 
his Enemies, and plentifully ſupplied his own 
Army with all Accommodations. 
Beliſarius took Carthage, Rome, and 2 
and ſent the Kings of the Goths and Vandals, Cap- 
tives to Conſtantinople , where the ancient Tri- 
"kcal long Interval of 
ears 
_ The extraordinary Qualities of this great Mani, 
I. 1. naturally account for his Succeſs. A eneral who 
* was Maſter of all the Maxims of the firſt Romans 
was then at the Head of ſuch an Army as that 


K compared. 
b Toftnien only granted him a Triumph for Hu. 


HEH _y <7 wy, 


were 


rack Tah, he took Notice that the Gaths receives 
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Virtues that are very ſhining are generally con- 
cealed or loſt in Servitude, but the tyrannical Go- 
vernment of Fu/tinian, could not oppreſs the Gran- 
nor the noble Superiority of ſuch 


a Genius. 

Narſes the Eunuch was thrown into this Reign 
to make it ſtill more illuſtrious : As he had received 
his Education in the Palace he was honoured with 

a greater Share of the Emperor's Confidence ; for 
Princes always efteem their Courtiers the moſt 


faithful of their Subjects. 
On the other Hand, the irregular Conduct of 

9 his Profuſions, Tyranny and Rapine, 
dis intoxicated Fondneſs for Building, changing 
and reforming, his in his Deſigns, a 


ſevere andl wank Reign, made more incommo- 
dious by a lingring old Age, 333 
Calamities, intermixed with unprofitable Succeſs, 
and a falſe ſe Glitter of unſubſtantial Glory. 

Wha trap — ve fy ſolid 


8. FL S SSC 


whilſt the Army was its fortunate 
nings, a new ſwarm of barbarous Nations — 
the Danube and ſpread Deſolation through Hhria, 
Macedonia and Greece, and the Per fians in four 
Invaſions weakened „ 
"The more e appeared, the 
N K 
Africa were hardly wreſted from the Enemy, be- 
fore it became neceſſary to recover them a ſecond 
Time by new Viccories. | 
Juſtinian had taken from the Theatre a * Wo- 


c 
22 Wade, 


. ſures, 
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Pleaſures, and ſhe governed him with an Authoti- 
ty that has no Parallel in Hiſtory, perpetually in- 
termixing his Affairs with the Paſſions and fanci- 
ful Inconſiſtences of her Sex, in Conſequence of 
which ſhe defeated the victorious Progreſs of his 
Arms, and diſconcerted the moſt favourable 


Events. 
eople were always accuſtomed to 


The Eaſtern Pec 
a Plurality of Wives in order to deprive the Sex of 
that ſtrange Aſcendant they maintain over Man irr 
our Climates, but as Polygamy was prohibited by 
Law at Conſtantinople, that Circumſtance reſigned | 
the Empire to the Will of a Female, or, in other 
Words, : abandoned the Government to the Miſ- 
ö maragement of many CS oy 
The People — had for man 
IAA actions denomina- 
> ted the Blue and the Green They derived their 
original from the A uſually given in the 
of Theatres to ſome particular Actors, and when Races 
were exhibited in the Circus the Chariateers who 
were dreſſed in green diſputed the Prize with thoſe 
who were habited in blue, and each of theſe Spec- 
tators beeame intereſted even to Madneſs, in the 
Competition of thoſe Colours. 

Theſe two Factions being diffuſed through all 
the Cities in the Empire ioned their Ani- 
moſities he in randeur of thoſe Cities, 
or, as we may juſtly ſay, to the Indolence and 
idle Lives of * generality of the People. 
But tho ſueh Diviſions are always neceſſary in 
Republick, and may be conſidered as eſſential to 
s Support, they are infallibly deſtructive to an 
arbitrary Government becauſe they can only change 


oe nt of the Lows or the Diſcon- | 
1 of Abufes. PR 


he Perſon of the Sovereign, but never contribute 
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u/tinian who favoured the Faction of the 


„ and denied all Juſtice to the Green, in- 
creaſed the murual kante of both Parties, an 


to difannul the Authority of the Magiſtrates : The 
Blews were in no Apprehenſion of the Laws be- 
re vie Git Fp- 
. 8 began to dif! "_ 
could not Grfend then fooun 
A the of Friendſhip, Afﬀini 2 
titude, were cut aſunder and whole amilies de- 
ſtroyed each other: Every Villain who intended 
te be remarkably wicked belonged to the Faction 
of the Blue, every Man who was either rob- 
| bed or aſſaſſinated was a Partiſan for the Green. 
2 We may add, that the Government, was, if 
1 more cruel than ſenſeleſs, and the Empe- 
ror not ſatisfied with the general Injuſtice of load- 


—— Subjects with 1 fitions, reſol- 
to ruin them in their private s by all ima- 
_ ginable Ty rannies. 


= " T ann far from entertaining un implicit Relief o 
all the Particulars related by Procoprus in his ſe- 
cret Hiſtory, becauſe the pompous Commendati- 
ons he, in his other Works, beſtows on this Prince, 
may make his Veracity 
where he paints him out as the moſt ſtupid and 
inhuman Tyrant that ever lived. 


1 This political Diſlemper was of ancient Date, far 
S$zetonius tells us that Ce, becauſe he was attach' 
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On the other Hand there are two Circumſtances 
which incline me to pay ſome Regard to this ſecret 
Hiſtory ; for in the firſt Place, the Farticulees feem 


better connalied with the aluarthi Weakneſs 
which diſcovered it ſelf at the latter | of this 


which ſtill exiſts among us, and is a Collaition of 
the Laws of this Emperor, which, in the Courſe of 
a few Years, preſent us with greater Variations than 
are to be found in our Laws for the three laſt Con- 
turies of our Monarchy. 

Theſe Variations generally relate to Matters of 
fo gig, 


ompoſed of —— 
ſome of which, as the Jetos and Samaritans, had 
retained their ancient Religion after they were 
conquered by the Romans, others were diſperſed 
through the Country, as the Followers of Mon- 
tanus, in Phrygia, the Manichees, the Sabbata- 
ians, the Arians, in the other Provinces, beſides 
e bich, the 
ay . } 3 continued in 'Idolai 


a See the Inſtitutes of Fuftinian, | 
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' Theſe Sects Fuſtinian cauſed to be extirpated, 
by the military as well as the civil Power, and 
the People, revolting in their own De- 
fence, he t t himſelf obliged to exterminate 
2 from the Empire, in conſequence of which 
lated ſeveral Provinces, and whilſt he ima- 
© med himſelf increafing the Number of the faith- 


0 


8 aſſures us that Paleſtine, by the De- 
ſtruction of the Samaritans, was changed into a 
Defart ; and this proceeding was the more ſingular, 
becauſe, the very Zeal which wea.cned the Em- 
pire, in order to eftabliſh Religion, ſprung out of 
the ſame Quarter from whence the Fe oaks after- 
_ wards fallie& with an Intention to ſubvert it. 

But nothing could be more aggravating than that 
the E whilſt he was ſo averſe to all Tolera- 
tion himſelf, ſhould yet di with the Empreſs 
in the moſt oflential Points; he followed the Coun- 
eil of Chalcedon, and ſhe favoured its Oppoſers; 
whether, as Auagrius lays * „they were fincere 
in this P or not, is uncertain. 

When we read Procopius's Deſcription of Juſti- 
man's and the Forts and other Places of 
Defence he erected in all Parts, it naturally raiſes 
in our Minds the Idea of a flouriſhing State, but 
that Idea happens to be very deluſive. 

The ancient Romans had none of theſe Fortifi- 
cations, but placed all their Security in their Ar- 
mies, which they diſtributed along the Banks of 
Rivers, and raiſed Towers at proper Diſtances for 
the t of the Soldiers. 

Afterwards indeed, when they had but very in- 

4. 
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Frontiers ? could not defend the Countries they 
limited, and therefore it became neceſſary to 
ſtrengthen them; the Conſequence of which was, 
they had more Fortificatians, and leſs Force ; ma- 
ny Places for Retreat, and very few for Security 
the Country was only habitable about the Fortifi- 
tions, and theſe were built in all Parts. The Con- 
dition of the Empire reſembled that of France, in 
the Time of the Normans, 4 which was. never ſo 
4 defenceleſs as when all | its Villages were girt round 
« with Walls, | 
5 | We may venture to affirm therefore, that the 
* whole Catalogue of Juſfinian 's Forts, which fills 
ſeveral Pages in Pracopius, only exhibites to us ſo 
W 


18 


at 
* 
eſs 39 Auguſtus eftabliſt's nine fuch Frontiers, the Number 
m- of which increaſed in the following Reigns when the 
3; Barbarians began to appear in ſeveral Parts: And Dian 
ere 1. 55. that in his Time, when Alexander was Emperor, 


written ſince the Reigns e Arcadius and Honorius: There 
were fifteen even in the Eaſtern Empire, and the Num- 
ber was perpetually increafing. Pamphylia, Lycaonie, 
and Pifidia were made Frontiers, and the whole Empire 


was covered with Fortifications, al at at Halen wa | 
obliged to fortify Rome it ſelf. 
tifi- 2 And the Eg. | 


CHAP. 


there were thirty, as appears by the NVotitia Imperii 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Diſorders in the Eaftern Empire, 


18 "HE Paſo, during during this Period, were in 2 
err Romans ; 


vey hat ke Reaſon to be apprehenſive of the 
Northern „ becauſe that Part of Mount 
Taurus which extends between the Ca an and 


ghtful Precipices © and to 
quit their Horſes in which adde their militaryStrength 


7: 


conſiſted; and beſides theſe Impediments they were 
block'd in by the 4raxes, a River of great Depth, 
and which flows from Welt to Eaſt, 3 
ges of which were eaſy to be defended. 
With all theſe Advantages the Perſians were in 
perfect Tranquillity with Reſpect to the Eaſtern 
Nations; on the South they were bounded by the 
Seay _ the Arabian Princes, who were _partly 


they * properly call — but the R 
mans. We are ſenſible, ſaid an Ambaſſador of 
Hormiſdas“, that the ——— in ſeve- 
ral Wars, and are at variance wh almoſt all Na- 
tions, whilſt we, as they well know, have no Ho- 
_ with any * but themſelves, 


* The Huns. 3 | 

» Called the Caſpian Streights. = 
© Procopius of the Perfian Was, I. 1- 
4 Menander's Embaſſies. 
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The Perſians had cultivated the military Art to 


as great a ee as it was dy the Ro- 
mans. Beliaarius ſaid to his i the Perſians 
are not your Superior in Courage, and only ſurpaſs 


you in the Diſcipline of War. 

They had likewiſe the ſame Superiority in the 
Cabinet as they preſerved in the Field, and de 
manded 'T ribute of the Romans, under a Pretence 
that they maintained Garriſons in the Caſpian 
Streights, as if each Nation had riot a Right to 

its Frontiers. They obliged them to pay 
for Peace, and every Ceſſation of Arms, and did 
not ſcruple to make them purchaſe the very Time 
employed either in Negociations, or War. © 

The Avari having croſs'd the Danube, the Ro- 
mans who had ſeldom any D 
being engag d againſt the Per ſians when they 2 
have given Battle to the Avar:, and having full 
Employment from theſe when they ought to have 
fac'd the Perſians ;. were ſtill oblig d to fubmit to a 


Tribute; and thus the Majeſty of the Empire 


ut Wl bow'd down before all Nations. 

rn Jos rin, TiIsERTUSs and Mule were very 
the ſedulous to defend the Empire; the laſt of 3 
tly Wl Princes had ſome Virtues, but they were all ſullied 
the BW by an Ayarice almoſt incredible in a great Monarch. 
no- The King of the Avari offer d to reſtore all his 
om WW Roman Priſoners to Maurice, if he would ranſom 
* them at an inconſiderable 2 ap — 
r Of and this Propoſal being rejected, he caus'd them all 
ve - ¶ to be dds murder'd. The Roman Army 
Na- ¶ vas greatly exaſperated at this Proceeding, and the 
Ho: Faction of the Greens making an Inſurrection at 


the ſame Time, a Centurion nam'd PHoc As was 
rais'd to the Imperial Dignity, and he order'd 
Maurice and his Children to be put to Death. 

The Hiſtory of the Grecian Empire, for ſo we 
ſhall denominate tbe Monarchy of the — 
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ditions and Perfidy. The Subjects had no Idea of 
the Loyalty due to Princes, and there were ſo many 
in the Succeſſion of the E that 
the Title of Porphyrogenitus, which ſignifies one 
-born in the Apartment where the Empreſs repos'd, 
was an Appellation which few Princes of the ſeve- 
ral Imperial Families could with any Proprie.y 
aſſume. 


_ _—_— that could be ftruck out to Empire 
unexceptionable ; and the Candidates were 
— to the Diadem by the Clergy, the Se- 
nate, the Peaſants, the Inhabitants of Conftant:- 
neple, and the People of the Provincial Cities. 
Chriſtianity being now the prevailing Religion 
of the Empire, was intermix'd with ſeveral ſuccet- 
five Hereſies, which calFd aloud for Condemnati- 
on. Avius having deny'd the Divinity of the 
'WorD; the Macedonians that of the Hory Spi- 
RIT; Neftorius the Unity of the Perſon of Jxsvs 
| CunisT; the Eutychians his two Natures ; the 
Maonathelites his two Wills; it became neceſſary to 
convoke Councils againſt them: But their Deciſions 
not being univerſally receiv'd; ſeveral Emperors 
who had been ſeduc'd into theſe heretical Opinions, 
relapſed into the fame Perſuaſions after they had 
been condemn'd; and as no Nation was ever 6 
implacable againſt Heretics as the Greeks, who 
even imagin'd themſelves polluted when they con- 
vers d with any of that Clais, or had any Cohabi- 
tation with them; ſeveral Emperors, in Confe- 
quence of that Averſion, loft the Affection 
of their Subjects, and the People became perſuadel 
that Princes who were ſo y rebellious 
againſt God, could never be choſen by Providence 
to be their Sovereigns. 
A new Opinion, form'd by an Idea that it was 


the future, is little more than aSeries of Revolte, Se- 


unlawiul to ſhed Chyiltian Blood, and which dali 


greW 
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grew more popular when the Mabammedans ap- 
; pear'd upon the Stage of military Action, was the 
7 Cauſe that Offences, in which Religion was not 
. directly intereſted, were puniſh'd with great Mo- 
. deration. Thoſe who had fpirited up an Inſur- 
rection, or fram'd any Attempt againſt the Perſon 
= of the Prince, were only 3 to loſe their 
y Eyes, to have their Hair or Noſes cut off, or to 
re 


ſuffer ſome other Mutilation. As theſe Offences | 
might be committed with very little Hazard, they 
— likewiſe be attempted without much Cou- 


A certain Veneration for the Regalia of Imperial 
Majeſty drew the Eyes of all the People on thoſe 
who preſumed to wear them, and it was criminal 
to 4 either habited in Purple, or to kecp it in a 
Wardrobe ; but when a Man had once the Reſolu- 
tion to appear in that Dreſs, the Multitude imme- 
diately flock'd after him, becauſe their Reſpecet 
= more attached to the Apparel than the Per- 
Ambition receiv'd greater Provocatives ftill, 
from the ſurprizing Infatuation of thoſe Times; 
and there was hardly a Man of any conſiderable 
Conſequence who could not accommodate to him- 
felf ſome Prediction that promiſed him the Em- 


of the Indiſpoſitions of the Mind are generally 

incurable f, Judicial Aſtrology and the Art o* 
pointing out Futurity by Objects ſeen in a Baſon 
of Water, ſucceeded among the Chriſtians, to the 
ſolemn Impoſture of Divination by the Entrails, | 


* Zeng greatly contributed to this mean Relaxation of 
Juſtice. See the Byzantine Hiſtory of Malcbus, cited 
in the Extract of the Embaſſies. | 


it wa an the Life of Audronicus Cen, compil by 
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of Victims or the Flight of Birds, which had been 


aboliſhed with Paganiſm its Parent, and vain Pro- 


miſes became the Motives to moſt of the raſh Acti- 
ons of particular Perſons, and conſtituted the Wiſ- 
dom ot Princes Councils. 

The Calamities of the Empire daily increafing, 
it was natural to impute il] | Succeſs in War and 


 diſhonourable T reaties in Peace to the injudicious 
Conduct of thoſe at the Helm. 


One Revolution was now pregnant with another, 


and the Effect it ſelf became a Cauſe: And as the 
Greeks had ſeen ſuch a Succeſſion of different Fa- 
milies on the Throne, they were not devoted to 
any; and ſince Fortune had created ſo many Em- 
* perors out of all Claſſes of People, no Birth was fo 
_ obſcure, and no Merit fo inconſiderable as to be 
deſtitute of Hope 
Several — M which had bern familiar to 
ma Nation, model'd the Genius of the People in 
In general, and form'd a Syſtem of Mapners which 
— nd as imperiouſly as the Laws. 
ſt ſhould ſeem that great Enterprizes among us, 
are more impracticable than they were to the An- 
tients ; it is very difficult to conceal them, becauſe 
Intelligence is now become ſo manageable , that 
every Prince has Miniſters in each Court, and 


| Traitors may poſſibly be lurking in all the Cabi- 
nets of Majeſty. 
The Invention of Poſts has given Wings to In- 
8 and can —* A waft it to all 
arts 
As great Undertakings are not to be accompliſh'd 
without Money, and as Merchants are Maſters of 
it ſince the Invention of Bills of Exchange; their 
Affairs are always connected with the Secrets of 


State, and they m__ nothing to penetrate into 
_ thoſe Dept the, 


The 


Why * wy Ls 


| remedied theſe — the Arabians quitted their 
A 
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The FluQtuations in Exchange without any vi- 
ſible Cauſe, entice Numbers of People to ſearch 
== ſome of them find it at laſt to their 

The Invention of Printing, which has put Books 
into the Hands of all the World; * Im- 
provements in Engraving, which have made 
Geographic Charts ſo common ; in a Word, the 
Eſtabliſhment of political Papers, give every In- 
dividual a Knowledge of the general Intereſt, ſuffi- 
cient enough to inftruct him in all the private 
Tranſactions. 

Conſpiracies in a State are now — very dif- 
ficult, becauſe ſince the Eſtabliſhment of Poſts, all 
the Secrets of particular Perſons are in the Power 
of the Public. 

Princes may act with Promptitude, becauſe all 
the Power of the State is in their Poſſeſſion. Con- 
ſpirators muſt proceed with Caution, becauſe they 
are deſtitute of — and ſince at preſent 
all Tranſactions are more eaſily diſcovered, thoſe 
who form Deſigr = 2 Government are 

erally detected can adjuſt their 


chemes. 


CHAPTER ,XXIL 
The . eaknes of the Eaſtern Empire. 


Hocas, amidſt the general Confuſion of 
Affairs being unſettled in his new Dignity, 
HEeRACLIus came from Africa, and caus d him 
to be murder d; at the fame time he found the 
Provinces invaded and the Legions deftroyed. 
As ſoon as this Prince had, in ſome meaſure, 


an 
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own Country, to extend the Empire and Religion 
_ MoHAMMED had founded by their Co-ope- 


"No No People ever mads ſo rap id a Progreſs ; for 
they immediately conquer d fra, Paleſtine, Egypt 


and Africa, and then turn d their Hoſtilities againſt 
the Perſians. 
God permitted his Religion to be laid low, in 
ſo many Places where it once had been — 
not that it now ceas d to be the Object of his pro- 
vidential Care, but becauſe it always either in its 
State of Glory or Depreſſion produces its natural 
Effect, which is the Sanctification of the Soul. 
The Welfare of Religion has no Similitude to 
the Proſperity of Empires, and we are told by a 
_ celebrated Author, that it may well be diſtemper'd, 
ſince Malady it ſelf is the true State of a Chriſtian; ; 
to which we may add, that the Humiliations and 
| Diſperſion of the Church, the Deſtructions of her 
Temples, and the Perſecutions of her Martyrs, 
are eminent Seaſons of her Glory ; but when ſhe 


appears triumphant to the Eyes of the World, ſhe 


is generally ſinking in Adverſify. 


We are not to have Recourſe to Enthufaſm 


alone to clear up this memorable Event of the 
Arabian 1 which ſpread through ſo many 
Countries: The Saracens had been long diftin- 
guiſh'd among the Auxiliaries of Rome and Perſia ; 

and they, as well as the Ofaanians, were the ex- 
perteſt Archers in the World. Alexander, Severus 
and Maximin had engag d them as much as poflible 
in their Service, and they were extremely uſeful 
In the Wars with the 2 to whom their 
Arrows were fatal at a great Diſtance. The Goths 
themſelves *, in the Re . Valens, were inca- 
le of reſiſting them: In a Word, they at that 
zime were the beſt Cavalry | in the World, 


8 


3 
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We have already obſerv'd, that the Legions rais d 
in Europe were much preferable to thoſe of Aſa; 
but it was directly contrary with reſpect to the 
Cavalry; I mean that of the Parthians, the Oſraa- 
nians, and the Saracens. This was the Power 
that ſtopp d the full Career of the Roman Conqueſts, 
becauſe, after the Death of Antiochus, a new Nation 
of Tartars, who had the beſt Cavalry of any People, 


made themſelves Maſters of the Upper-A4fa. 


This Cavalry was heavy“, and that of Eurep⸗ 
light, quite contrary to the preſent Nature of their 
militaty Equipage. Halland and Friefland were 
not as yet won from the Waters ; and © Germany 
was fall of Woods, Lakes and Marſhes, where the 
Cavalry were of little Importance. 

When a free Paſſage was open'd to the great Ri- 
vers, the ſtagnant Watersſhrunk from thoſe Marſhes, 
and Germany aſſum'd a new Surface. Many Chan- 


ges were effected by the Works of Yalentinian * on 


th: Nectar, and thoſe of the Romans on the Rhine, 
and Commerce being onceeſtabliſh'd, thoſe Countries 
which did not originally produce Horſes ©, began 
to propagate the Breed, and the Inhabitants made 
great Uſe of thoſe Animals. 7. 
Conflantine *, the Son of Heraclius, having been 
poifon'd, and his Son Conſtance ſlain in Sicily, 
ConSTANTINE the Bearded, his eldeſt Son, ſuc- 


b See the Account given by Zozimus of the Cavalry of 


Aurelian, and that of Palmyra. See likewiſe what An. 


mian Marcellinus relates of the Perfian Cavalry. E 
© The greateſt part of that Country was then cover'd 


with Water, bat the Art of Man has fince made it habi- 
table and  "OFTLITIOG H | 1 | 


d See p == — * XXVII. 5 
"I K 


9 


* Zanaras's Lit of Conflantine the Bearded. 
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was impoſſible to aſſign any 


ly Place in the Eaſt where 


dolence, and degrading Soſtneſs of the 
tions, were blended with Devotion it ſelf. Of a 


_ only mention the 


Fanatics, and another of Bigots ; and it evidently 


the [+ and Scatifh Forces were like the Greeks. 
way Emperor Maurice by Theophyla&. L. 


8 Eqypt, by the Saracets. 
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ceeded to the Empire, but that Grandees of the 
Eaſtern Provinces being aſſembled on this Occa- 
fion, were determined to crown the other Brothers 


of this Prince conjunctly with himſelf ; alledging, 


that as it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary for them to be- 
lieve in the Trinity, ſo it was reaſonable they ſhould 
be oovern'd by Three Emperors. 

The Grecian Hiſtory is crowded with Proceed- 


iygs as extraordinary as this, and a low Turn of 
Mind being then the CharaQeriſtic of that Nati- 


on, their former Wiſdom was no longer conſpicu- 
ous in their Actions, and the Empire became a 
Scene of Troubles and Revolutions to which it 
Motives. 
An univerſal Bigotry bal fupified and emaſcu- 
lated the whole Empire. Schade was the on- 
was predo- 
imous In- 


ic Na- 


minant, and likewiſe, where the 


thouſand Inſtances that might be alledg'd, I ſhalf 

— of 2 the 
General of Maurice's Army, who being on the 
point of charging the Enemy in the Field, burſt 


into Tears * when he ſuddenly conſider d what 


Numbers of Mankind were then to be deſtroy d. 


3 The Tears of the Arabians flow d from a very 
different Source, when they wept 


with Regret that 

their General had agreed to a ba, which fruſ- 

trated their intended Effufion of Chriſtian Blood. 
There is a total Difference between an Army of 


d in a late memorable Revolution, i in which. 
Cromiuell's Army reſembled the Arabians, whilſt 


Ockiej' + Hiftry of te Conquet of vie, Pope 
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A groſs Superſtition i which debaſes the Mind 


as effectually as true Religion exalts it, had redu- 


ced all Vertue, and devout Confidence in the Dei - 
ty, to a ſtupid Veneration for Images; and Hiftory 
preſents us with Generals who would raiſe a Siege, 
& or ſurrender a City for i the gallant Acquiſition, of 


2 Relick. 


Chriſtianity — under the Grecian Em- 
pire into as many Corruptions as were intermixed 


with it in our Time by the Maſcovites, till the 


Czar Peter the firſt new modelled that Nation, and 
introduced more Changes into the Dominions be 


governed than are uſually eſtabliſhed 1 in thoſe which 


Cenquerors uſurp. 


The Eaſt was on the print of being cnc the 
Scene of ſuch a Revolution, as happened about two 


Centuries ago in the Weſt, when, upon the Revi- 


val of Learning, the Abuſes and Corruptions in Re- 
ligion became evident to all, and as every Perſon 
was inquiſitive after a proper Remedy, ſo there were 


ſome ſo bold and untractable as to rend the Church 


i We may eaſily believe the Greeks were inſected with 
Idolatry, for the Reaſon we ſhall now offer: There can 


be no Suſpicion that the a/rars and Germans were but 


coldly — to external war's — yet when the 
Greek Hiſtorians take notice of the Contempt expreſs d by 
the 12 one would be apt to 
compare them with the modern Zealots againſt Calvin. 
Nicetas informs us, that the Germans, in their March 
to the Holy Land, were receiv'd by the Armenians as 


Friends, becauſe they did not offer any Adoration to Ima- 


| Now, if the Halian and Germans did not ſuffici- 
ently reverence Images, in the Apprehenfion of the Greeks, 
what an enormous — todo 
by this People ? ; 
| 1 0 of A hs br At 
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dy Diviſions, inſtead of reſtoring it to its original 
Na by a due Reformation. : 
LEO Isauxus, ConsTanTiNE CoPRoNY- 
Mus and LEO his Son were implacable againſt 
Images, and when the Worſhip of them had been 
re-eſtabliſhed by the Empreſs Kew LEO the A.- 
menian, MICHAEL the Stammerer and T HEOPHI- 
LUS aboliſhed them again. Theſe Princes imagi- 
ned they could not moderate that Worſhip unleſs 
they deſtroyed it effectually; they likewiſe turned 
their Hoſtilities againſt the Mons n who incom- 
moded the State, and as their proceedings were 
always carried into Extreams, they endeavoured 
to exterminate that Fraternity inſtead of regulating 
them in a proper Manner. | 
The Monks being accuſed of Idolatry by thoſe . 
who favoured the new Opinions, retorted, in their 
Turn, their Adverſaries, and accuſed them 
of magical Practices, and then calling upon the 
People to behold the Churches, that were diveſted 
of Images, and the other Furniture, which, till 
that Time had been the Obj of Adoration, they 
created a Belief in their lock, that theſe holy 
Places muſt certainly be profaned 1 — 
| ices to Demons. 
The Controverſy relating to 
nected with very delicate Cir 


11 


— Valin, many Years before this Event, made a Law 

to compel the Monks to ſerve the Government in the Ar- 

Ne „ 
ws 


for it would be unjuſt to repreſent an Inſtitution as perni- | 
cious becauſe it may happen to be abuſed in ſome particu- 
lar Countries and at certain Periods of Time. | 
o Les the Grammarian's Lives of Leo the nein: 
and Theophilus, Saidas, under the Article of Conftantine 
the Son Leo, kindled 


e 


kindled it into a ragi 


their Power was no longer limitable. 
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Flame, and in the Event 
made Perſons of ſolid udgment incapable of pro- 
poſing a moderate Worſhip. The Diſpute includ- 
ed the tender Article of 3 and the Monks 
having ſeized it, in Conſequence of their ſpiritual 
Ufurpations, they could neither enlarge or main- 
tain it but by making daily Additions to the Acts 


of external Adoration, wherein they were ſo con- 
ſiderably intereſted. For this Reaſon all 2 


tions to the Eſtabliſhment of 
dered as ſo many Hoſtilities againſt — — | 
and when they had ſucceeded in their Pretenſions 


This Period was remarkable for ſuch a Conjunc- 


ture as happened ſome Centuries afterwards in the 


warm Diſagreement between Barlaam and the 


Monks of that Time, which brought the Empire 


to the Verge of Deſtruction. The Subjett of the 


Diſpute was whether the Light whichencircled e- 
us Chriſt on Mount Tabor was created or not. The 


Monks indeed were indifferent as to either Part of 
the Queſtion in Debate, but as Barlaam made a 


direct Attack upon that Fraternity, they found it 


conſiſtent with their Intereſt to that Light ta 


be uncreated. 


The War which thoſe Emperors who were cal- 
led Tconaclaſts, declared againſt the Monks, revived 
ſome particular Principles of Government, and 
offered a plauſible Pretence for employ: - hd y of 


lick Revenue, for the publick 2 


22 
encumbered it. 


When I conſider the Ignorance into 
which the Grecian Prieſts had — the Laity, 


| It ſeems natural to compare the former to thoſe Scy- 
thians mentioned by Ferodotus, who cauſed the 


? Lib, 4. 


Is Eyes 
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Eyes of their Slaves to be plucked out, that their 
Attention might not be diverted, when they were 
churning Milk for their Maſters. 

When the Empreſs Theodora had re-eſtabliſhed 
the Uſe of — the Monks immediately began 
to corrupt the publick Devotion, and 
even to oppreſs * fecular Clergy : They — 
themſelves into every beneficial See, 4 and gradu- 
ally excluded all Ecclefiaſtics from Epiſcopal Pro- 

motion. By this Proceeding they became unſup- 
portable; and if we draw a Parallel between them 
and the Latin Clergy, and compare the Conduct 
of our Popes with that of the Patriarchs of Conftan- 
tinople, we ſhall fee in our Pontiffs and Clergy, a 
Set of Men altogether as judicious as the others 

were irrational. 

We are preſented with a ſurpriz ing Contradiction 
bs humane Nature, when we conſider that the Mini- 
ſters of Religion among the antient Romans, when 
they were not made incapable of public Employ- 

ments and civil Society, were but little ſollicitous 
about either ; and that after the Eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity the Eccleſiaſticks, who were moft ſe- 
_ cluded from temporal Affairs, engaged i in them with 

the greateſt Moderation; but when the Mouls, in 
the Declenſion of the Em pire, became the ſole 
Clergy, theſe People who were forbidden by a more 
particular Profeſſion, to intermeddle with the 
Tranſactions of State, embraced all Opportunities 
that could poſſibly introduce them into the Govern- 
ment, and never ceaſed to fill every Place with Con- 
fuſion, and to diſcompoſe the World which they 
_ pretended to renounce. 

There was not any Affair of the Kalan, any 
particular Peace or War, any Truce or Negotia- 


tion, or any private Treaty of Marriage capable 
1 Vide Packyner. 1.8. 
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of without the Miniſtration of theſe 


Monts; = crowded into the Cabinets of Princes, 


and compoſed the greateft Part of the national Aſ- 
ſemblies. 


The Calamities which reſulted from this irreli- 


— Officiouſneſs are inconceivable: Theſe eccle- 


ic Stateſmen infuſed an indolent Inſignificance 


into the Minds of Princes, and communicated a 


Taint of Imprudence to their beſt Actions. Whilſt 


Baſilius employed his naval Forces in erecting a 
Church to the Honour of St. Michael *, he aban- 
don'd Sicily to the Depredations of the Saracens, 


and ſuffered them to take Sjracuſe ; but leaſt he 


ſhould be ſingular in that Proceeding, Les his Suc- 


ceſſor, conſigned his Fleet to the fame Employ- 


ment, and permitted the Barbarians to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Tauromenia and the Iſland of Lemnos. - 


Andronicus Palæolagus * entirel lected his 
maritime Power, becauſe he had 3 God 
was fo well ſatisfied with his Zeal for the Church's 
— that his Enemies would never preſume to 
invade his Dominions by Sea. He was even ap- 
ve that the Deity would call him to a ſtrict 
Account for the Time he devoted to the neceſſary 
Affairs of State, and deducted, from fpiritual At- 
tentions- 5 
The Greeks being very loquacious, great Diſ- 
putants, and naturally inclinable to Sophiſtry, were 


perpetually incumbring Religion with controverſial 
Points; xt as the Monks were in great _—_ 
in a Court which was always weak in Proportion 
to its Corruption; that Court, and thoſe Monks | 
mutually communicated Infection to each other, 


in Conſequence of which the Emperors devoted all 
* See the Lives of Bafilizs and Leo by Zonaras and 


Nicephorus. 
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their Thoughts, ſometimes to calm, and frequent- 
ly to inflame Theological Diſputes, which were 
always obſerv'd to be moſt frivolous when they 
were debated with the greateſt Warmth. 
Michael Palzolegus*, whoſe Reign was fo in- 
feſted by Controverſies in Religion, growing ſen- 
ſible of the melancholy Devaſtations committed by 
the Turks in Aa, ſaid with a Sigh, that the 1 
Zeal of ſome Perſons, who, by exclaiming againſt 


his Conduct had exaſperated his Subjects againſt | 
him, made it neceſſary for him to employ all his 
Cares to accompliſh his own Preſervation, and com- 
pelled him to be a tame Spectator of the Ruin of 


ſeveral Provinces. I contented my ſelf, faid he, 


with providing for the Security of thoſe diſtant 


Parts, by the Miniſtration of Governors, who be- 
ing either corrupted by the Enemy, or apprehen- 


five of Puniſhment, never acquainted me with the 


unhappy Situation of the People with whoſe Wel- 
fare they were intruſted. 

The Patriarchs of Conſtantinople had aſſumed 
an unlimited Power, and as the Emperors and their 


Grandees generally retired to the Churches, when 
the People were ſpirited up to Inſurrections, the 


Patriarchs had conſequently an Opportunity of 
delivering them up to the popular Fury, and never 

failed to exerciſe this Power as they were directed 
dy any particular Fancy, by which Means they 


always became the Arbiters of publick Affairs, tho” 
in a very indirect Manner. 


When the Elder Andronicus ” cauſed the Patri- 
arch to be admoniſhed not to intermeddle with the 
Tranſactions of State, but to confine his Attention 

t Pacymer. I. 6. e. 29. We have had Recourſe to the 
Tranſlation of the Prei —- | 

* Palevgus. See the Hiſtory of the two Emperors 
of this Name written by Caztacuzenus, I. 1. c. 50. 
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to ſpiritual Aﬀairs, ſuch a Requeſt, replied that 
imperious Prieſt, is as if the Body ſhould fay to the 
Soul, I don't claim any Community with you, 
and have no Occaſion for your Aſſiſtance in the 
Exerciſe of my Functions. 


Such monſtrous Pretenſions became infupport- 
able to Princes, and the Patriarchs were frequent- 


ly diveſted of their Sees. But ſuch a Proceeding, 


in a ſuperſtitious Nation, who deteſted all the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Functions of a Patriarch whom they 
conſidered as an Intruder, produced continuak 
Schiſms, each particular Patriarch, the old, the 
new, and the laſt elected, being ſupported by his 


own Set of Partiſans. 3 
Such Contentions as theſe were much more pere 


trine, becauſe they reſembled an Hydra to whom 
Defeat was a Renovation. | 
The Rage of Diſputation became fo natural to 


the Greeks, that Cantacuzenus, * when he took 


Conſtantinople found the Emperor Fobn and his Em- 
preſs engaged in a Councit which had been ſum- 
moned againſt ſome Adverſaries of the Monis 
And when Mabammed the ſecond beſieged that 
City *, the Emperor could not ſuppreſs the theo- 
logical Animoſities, and the Council of Florence y 


engaged the general Attention much more than the 
Turkiſh Army. . 


Cantacuen, |. 3. e. 


On 
x Iiſt. of the laſt Palæolęi by Dacas. 


The Queſtion in Debate was whether a Congrega- 


tion who heard Maſs from a Prieſt who had conſented 


to pacific Meaſures, ought not to have fled from him 


as if he had been a deſtructive Flame : The great Church 
was accounted a profane Temple, and the Monk Gez- 
zadius hurled his Anathema's againſt all who were de- 
frous-of Peace. 


. *. —_ * — ..... ͤ —— m 
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As every Perſon, in common Diſputes, is ſen- 
fible Ap may be deceived, a tenacious and untract- 
able Spirit prevails to any Extream, but in 
2 Controverſies where Religion is the Subject, 
for there, as every Perſon from the Nature of the 


Opinion is true, he grows exaſperated againſt thoſe 

who inſtead of concurring with his Sentiments, en- 

deavour to make him a Convert to their own. 

Thboſe who may happen to read the Hiſtory 
written by Pachymerus, will be effectually con- 

vinced of the unalterable Inability of Divines to 


accommodate their own Diſagreements, and will 


ſee an Emperor * who ſpent his Days in aſſembling 
People of that Claſs liſtening to their Diſputations 
and reproaching them for the Inflexibility of their 


3 ＋ riſing to new Life, and will indy 
— Methods and perſevering 
—_— * ſame Inclination to finiſh their =_ 
tions; in a Word, the ſame artleſs Pliancy to their 
Intrigues joined with the ſame Deference to their 
ps 2 will never reconcile theſe implacable Ec- 
cleſiaſtics while the World endures. 


We ſhall preſent the Reader with a remarkable 


Inftance of the Diſpoſition we have been deſcrib- 
ing: The Partiſans of the Patriarch Arſenus , 


were prevailed upon, by the Solicitations of the 


Emperor, to come into a Treaty with thoſe who 
were in the Intereſt of the Patriarch 7oſeph. This 
Treaty ſpecified that both Parties ſhould write down 
their ſeveral Pretenſions, and then throw the two 


Papers which contained them into a Pan of live 


Coals, and if one of em ſhould remain unconſumed, 


2 Andronicus Palzologus 
* Pacymer. I. 7. 


they 


Point in Debate becomes perſuaded that his own 


Opinions: They will likewiſe behold another en- 
gaged with a Hydra of Controverſies that were 
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they were then to acquieſce with that Determina- 
tion from Heaven; but if both ſhould happen to be 
burnt, the Parties were no longer to perſiſt in their 


Demands. The Fire deftroyed the two Papers, 
the Factions were reconciled, and the Peace conti- 


nued for a Day. The next Morning they pretend- 
ed that the Renunciation of their Claims ought to 


flow from an internal Perſuaſion, and not from 


Chance, and from that Moment the Contention 
was renewed with greater Animoſity than ever. 
The Diſputes of Divines ſhould always be conſi- 
dered with great Attention, but at the ſame Time 
this ought to be conceaF'd as much as poſſible, be- 
caufe any viſible Solicitude to calm the contending 
Parties never fails to credit their Singularities, and 
conſequently tempts them to believe their Senti- 
ments are of that Importance as to comprehend the 
Welfare of the State and the Security of the So- 


vereign. 


It is altogether as impraCticable to decide the Diſ- 


agreements of Clergymen by attending to their 
affected Subtilties, as it would be to aboliſh Duels 
by erecting a Court, with a Delegation to trace a 
Point of Honour thro? all its Refinements. 
Such was the Imprudence of the Greek Empe- 
rors, that when a religious Controverſy had been 
lulled afleep by Time, they again awakened it in 


all its Rage. TFuftinian, Heraclius, and Manuel 


Comnenus propoſed Articlcs of Faith to their Eccle- 
ſiaſtics and Laity, who would certainly have been 
deceived in the Truth tho” it had flowed from the 
Lips of thoſe Princes in all its Purity. And as 
they were always defective in Forms, and general- 
ly in Effentials, and grew deſirous of diſplaying 

their Penetration, which they might have mani- 
feſted to more Advantage in other Affairs confided 
to their Judgment ; they engaged on vain Diſputes 
on the Nature of God, who, as be withdraws 
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himſelf from the proud Curioſity of the learned, fo 
he vails the Majeſty of his Exiſtence as effectu- 
ally from the great Men of the Earth. 

Tis an Error to believe any human Power can 
| be abſolute and infallible in theſe Reſpects, for 
ſuch there never was, nor ever will be imparted 
to any mortal. The largeſt Extent of temporal 
Authority is confined to certain Limitations, and 
when the Grand Seignior ordains a new Taxation 
at Conſtantinople, the univerſal Murmurs of his Sub- 
jects make him ſenſible of thoſe Reſtrictions of his 

ower which till then were concealed from his 
Obſervation. A Perſian Monarch may indeed 
compel a Son to murder his Father, or oblige a 
Parent to plunge his Dagger into the Heart of his 


Child, but he can never force his Subjects to drink 


Wine. There is a general Principle in every Na- 
tion which is the invariable Baſis of Power, and 
when once this Principle is too much loaded, it 
infallibly ſhrinks into ſmaller Dimenſions. 
An unacquaintedneſs with the true Nature and 
Limits of Eccleſiaſtical and Secular Power, was the 
moſt pernicious Source of all the Calamities that 
befel the Greets, and involved both Prieſts and 
People in Errors. 3 
This great Diſtinction, which conſtitutes all the 
T ranquillity of a Nation, is founded not only on 
| Religion, but on Reaſon and Nature, which ne- 
ver confound Things really diſtin&t in them- 
ſelves, and which can only ſubſiſt in Conſequence 
of that very Diſtinction. | 
To the Priefthood among the antient Romans 
did not form a ſeparate Body, yet the Diſtinction 
we have been repreſenting, was as well known to 
them, as it can be to us. Clodius had conſecrated 
the Houſe of Cicero to the Goddeſs of Liberty, but 
when that great Orator returned from his Exile, 
be did not fail to demand it as his lawful Property: 
FI 25 The 
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The Pontiſſi were of Opinion that if it had been 
ſo conſecrated without any expreſs Order obtained 
from the People, it might be reſtored to him with- 
out any Violation of Religion. They have decla- 
red ſays Cicero *, that they only examined the 
Validity of the Conſecration and not the Law en- 
acted by the People, and that they had decided the 
firſt Article as Pontiffs, and the Second, in the 
Quality of Senators, 5 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


1/7, The Duration of the Eaſtern Empire ac- 
counted for. 2d. Its Deſtruction. 


A Fter this Account of the Grecian Empire, it 
ſeems natural to enquire how it could poſſi- 
bly ſubſiſt ſo long, and I believe ſufficient Reaſons 
9 be aſſigned for that Duration. 5 
he Arabians having invaded the Empire and 
conquered ſeveral Provinces, their Chiefs became 
Competitors for the Khalifat, and the Flame of 
their firit Zeal only burſt out into civil Diſſentions. 
The ſame People having conquered Perfia and 
afterwards divided and weakned themſelves in that 
Country, the Greeks were no longer obliged to 
keep the principal Forces of the Empire ſtationed 
on the Banks of Euphrates. En. 
Callinicus an Architect, who came from Syria 
to Conſtantinople , invented an artificial Flame, 
which was eaſily ventilated into a Point by means 
of a Tube, and was of ſuch a peculiar Nature, 
that Water and every other Subſtance which ex- 
tingufh common Fire did but increaſe the Violence 
of this. The Greeks were in Poſſeſſion of it for 
ſeveral Years, and managed it in fuch a Manner 
as made it capable of firing their Enemies Ships, 
particularly the Arabian Fleet which failed from 
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Africa or the Syrian Coaſta to invade them even 
in Conſtantinople. 

This Flame was ranked the Secrets of 
State, and Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus i in his T rea- 
tiſe on the Adminiſtration of the Empire, and 
which he dedicated to his Son Romanus, adviſes him 
to tell the Barbarians, when they ſhould deſire 
him to give them any of the Grecian Fire, that he 


was not permitted to part with it, becauſe an An- 


gel who preſented it to the Emperor Con/tantine, 
commanded him to refuſe it to all other Nations, 
and that thoſe who had diſobey'd that Injunction 
were conſumed by a Fire from Heaven the Moment 
ay entered _ the Church. 

antin was the greateſt, and ad the 
— ity of *. in * World, for the Goths 
on the one Side, and the Arabians on the other, 
| had ruin'd all manner of Traffick and Induſtry in 
every other Part. The Silken Manufactures were 
brought thither from Perſſa, and were even neg- 
lected in that Country ſince the Arabian Invaſion. 

We may add to this that the Greets were Maſters at 
Sea, which opened an immenſe Flow of Riches 
into the State, and proved an inexhauſtible Source 
of Relief in all its Emergencies ; and if at any Time 
there ſeemed to be any Declenſion of the public 
Affluence, it was immediately recruited by a new 
Acceſſion. 

We ſhall juſtify this Obſervation by a remarka- 

ble Inftance : The Elder Audronicus Comnenus, tho 
he was the Nero of the Greeks, yet amidft all his 
Vices he was indefatigable in the Suppreffion of In- 
juſtice and Vexations in the Grandees, and it is a 
known Fact, that during the three Years of his 
Reign he reſtored ſeveral Provinces to their ancient 
their Settlement on the Banks of the Danube, were 
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no ſo formidable to the Empire as before, 
but rather became uſeful to him as a Barrier inſt 
other . barbarous Nations. And thus whilſt the 
Empire was harafſed by any bad Government, 
ſome particular Incidents were always in Reſerve 
for its Relief. Thus we ſee Spain and Portugal in 
a Condition, amidſt all their Weakneſs, to ſupport 


themſelves with the Treaſures of the * The 


temporal Dominions of the Pope owe their Safety 
to the Reſpect paid to their 2 and the 


Rovers of Barbary derive their Security from tb 
Obſtructions they faſten upon the Commerce of 


leſſer Nations, and the very 12 of theſe Peo- 
ple on inferior States, make them ſerviceable in 


their turn to the Greater. 


The Turkijþp Empire is at let! in the fame 


State of Declenſion to which that of the Greets 
was formerly * ſunk, but in all Probability it will 


ſtill be very durable; for ſhou'd any Prince endan- 
ger it by purſuing his own Conqueſts to an immo- 
derate Extent, it will always be defended by the 
three trading Powers of Europe, who are too ſen- | 
ſible of their own Intereſts ever to be 
Spectators of its Fall. 


It is happy for theſe trading W that God 
has permitted Turks and Spaniards to be in the 


© They inſeſt the Navigation of the hela, in the 
Mediterranean. ; 

4 All Projects of this Nature againſt the Turk, and par- 
ticularly ſuch as have any Similitude to that which was 
formed in the Papacy of Leo the tenth, by which it was 
concerted that the Emperor ſhould march to Conſfantinc- 
ie through Boſnia ; the King of France through Albania 
and Greece, whilſt the maritime Powers were to embark 
at their ſeveral Ports; I fay ſuch Projects were never ſe - 
riouſly intended, or were framed at leaſt by thoſe who 
2 — with the tres Conſtitution of 
Larepe. 

World, 
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World, for of all Nations they are the moſt pro- 
per to enjoy a great Empire with Infignificance. 
In the Fi ime of Bafilius Porphrogenitus, the Ara- 
bian Power came to its Period in Perſia. Moham- 
med the Son of Sambrael, who was then Sovereign 
of that Empire invited four thouſand Turis from 
the North, in the Quality of Auxiliaries ; but, up- 
on a ſudden Difftisfaction! conceived by this Prince, 
he ſent an Army againft them, which was ſoon put 


to flight by the Turks. Mohammed, in the Height 


of his Indignation againft his Pufilanimous Soldiers, 
gave orders that they ſhould paſs before him habited 
like Women, but they diſappointed his Anger and 

_ Joined the Turks; 4 which the united Army 
immediately di a Garriſon which were 
ſttationed to guard a Bridge over the ares, and 
c 

trymen. 

Wen they had extended their through 
Perſia, they ſpread themſelves from Eaſt to Weſt 
cover the Territories of the Empire, and Romanus 
Diogenes, who endeavour'd to —_ their Progreſs, 
became their Priſoner ; after which they ſubdu'd 
1 all the _ Dominions of the Greeks down to 
| Some time after this Event the Latins invaded 
the Weſtern Regions, in the Reign of Alexis Com- 
nenus. An unhappy Schiſm had for a long time in- 
| fus'd an implacable Hatred between the Nations of 
two different Communions, and would have pro- 
. duced fatal Effects much ſooner, had not the Ha- 


Lans been more attentive to check the German Em- 


perors whom they fear d, than they were to diſtreſs 
the Greek Emperors whom they only hated. 
Affairs were in this Situation, when all Zurape 
imbib'd a religious Belief, that the Place where Je- 
ſus Chrift was born, as well as that where he ac- 


complied bis Paſion „„ 
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dels, the ſureſt Atonement they could make for 
their own Sins would be to diſpoſſeſs thoſe Barba- 
rians of their Acquiſitions by Force of Arms. Eu- 
rope at that time ſwarm'd with People who were 
fond of War, and had many Crimes to expiate, 
and as they propos'd to obtain their Remiſſion by 
indulging their prevailing Paſſion, every Man arm'd 
himſelf for the Cruſade. | 
When this conſetrated Army arriv'd in the Eaſt, 
they beſieg d and made themſelves Maſters of Nice, 
which they reſtor'd to the Greeks ; and whilſt the 
Infidels were ſeiz d with a general Confternation, 
Alexis and Fohn Commenus chas'd the Turks to the 
Banks of Euphrates. LY : 
But as advantagious as theſe Cruſades might be 
to the Greeks, the Emperors trembled to ſee ſuch a 
Succeſſion of fierce Heroes and formidable Armies 
marching thro the Heart of their Dominions. 
This induc'd them to leave nothing unattemp- 
ted that might create a Diſſatisfaction in .* at 
theſe Expeditions; and the Votaries to the Croſs, 
were continually enſnar d by every Inftance of 
Treachery that could poſſibly be expected from a 


It muſt be acknowledg'd that the French, who 
promoted theſe Expeditions, had not practiſed any 
Conduct that could render their Preſence very ſup- 
portable; and we may judge by the Invectives of 
Aun Comnenus againſt our Nation, that we act with- 
out much Precaution in foreign Countries, and were 
at that time le with the fame exception- 
able Freedoms we are reproach'd for at this Day. 
A French Nobleman was going to feat himſelf 
upon the Emperor's Throne, but Earl Baldwin 
caught him by the Arm; You ought to know, 

| faid he, that when we are in any Country what- 
ever, tis proper to comply with the Cuſtoms that 
prevail there, I think I am a compleat Country- 
man 
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man, repl d the other, to fit whillt fo many C- 


tains are 
The — who came after the French, and 
were the moſt civil and undeſigning P cople in the 
World *, ſuffer'd very feverely for our Follies, and 
were continually embarraſs d with a Set of Diſpo- 
fitions that had been ſufficiently irritated by our 
men againſt all Forei 


1Igners. 
In fine, the Averſion of thoſe Eaſtern People was 


work'd up to the higheſt Extream; and this with 
ſome Incivilities offer d to the Venetian Merchants, 
upon the Ambition, Avarice and falſe 

Teal c that 1 as well as the French, deter- 


mined them to form a Cruſade againſt the Greets. 


+ The united Army of theſe two r Nati- 
ons found their Enemies altogether as puſilanimous 


and unwarlike as the Chineſe appear d to the Tar- 
tars in our Time. The Frenchmen ridicuPd their 
_ effeminate Habit*, and walk d through the Streets 
of Conſtantinople dreſs d in flower d Mantles, and 


carrying Pens and Paper in their Hands, in Deriſi- 
on A Nation, * had degenerated from all 
military Diſcipline, and when the War was over, 
they refus d to admit any Greeks into their Troops. 
The Venetians and French ſoon after declar d for 
the Weſtern Empire, and transferr'd the Imperial 
Throne to the Ea of Flanders, whoſe Dominions 
very diſtant, could not create any Jealouſy in 
the /talians. The Greets ſtill ſupported themſelves 
in the Eaſt, being feparated from the Turks by a 
Chain of Mountains, and divided from the [talians 
by the Sea. 
The Latins, who found no Obſtacles in their 
Conqueſts, met with many in their Settlement. 


9 Hiſtory nee I. 
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The Greeks return'd from Afa into Europe, retook 


— and ſeized the greateſt part of the 


"This new E: mpire however was but a faint Sha- 
dow of the Former, and had no folid Power for ts 
It comprehended few Territories in Aſa, * 
ſides the Provinces on this fide the Meander and 
Sangar, and moſt of thoſe in Europe were parcePd 


out into ſmall Sovereignties. 


We may add to this, that during the Sixty Years 
the Latins were poſleſs'd of Conflantineple, the con- 
quer'd People bei iſpers d and the Victors en- 
Lake in War, all TRIES: was transferr'd to the 


Cities in Itah, and Conſtantinople became diveſted 


of its Riches. 
The Commerce even of the Inland Countries 


was carried on by the Latins. The Greeks", who 
were but newly re- eſtabliſh d, and were likewiſe 
alarm'd with innumerable Apprehenſions, became 
deſirous to ingratiate themſelves with the Genoeſe, 


by granting them a Permiſſion to traffick without 
paying any Duties; and as they were unwilling to 
irritate the Venetians, who had not accepted of Peace, 


| but only conſented to a Truce, theſe were likewiſe 


diſcharged from the fame Payments. 
Tho Manuel Comnenus had ſuffer d the Naviga- 
tion of the Empire to decline before Conffantinople 
was taken, _ it could be eaſily re- eſtabliſh d, 

ſince Commerce ſtill ſubſiſted; but when all ma- 
ritime Aﬀairs became entirely neglected under the 


new Empire, the Miſchief grew remedileſs, be- 


cauſe the Power of the Empire was daily declming. 
This State, which extended its Dominion over 
many Iflands, and was interſected by the Sea, which 


likewiſe ſurrounded ſeveral of its Territories, was 


d Cantacuzen. L. IV, | 
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entirely unprovided of Ships. The former Com- 
munication no longer ſubſiſted between the Provin- 
ces, the Inhabitants ' were oblig'd to ſhelter them- 
ſelves in the Inland Parts from Pyrates, and when 
they thought themſelves ſafe in ſuch a Sanctuary, 
they ſoon found it neceſſary to retire into the For- 
treſſes, to preſerve themſelves from the * 
of the Turks. 

| "Theſe Barbarous People were at that time en- 
gag'd in a peculiar War againſt the Greeks, and 
might properly be calld Hunters of Men. They 
ſometi mes march'd two hundred Leagues into a 
Country to accompliſh. their Depredations ; and as 
they were in Subjection to ſeveral Sultans,; it was 
impoſſible to purchaſe a Peace from every Tribe; 
and to procure it from any particular Parties, was 
2 —— Theſe Barbari ians 


* Packymeer. L. vn. 8 L 
k Cantacuzen. L. III. c. 96. Pachymer. L. XI. c. 9. 
1 The Circumſtance gave irch to a Northern Tradi- 
tion related by — the Goth, That Phi/imer, King 
of the Gorhs, having made and Inrode i into the Getic Ter- 
| ritories, found ſeveral Women who were Sorcereſſes, and 
drove them to a great Diſtance from his Army ; after 
which thoſe Smale „ ians wandered in the Deſarts, 
where that Species Emo Call'd Iacubi, conſorted 
with them, —＋ by der amorous Familiarities produc'd 
the Nation of the Hyuns. Genus ferociſſimum quod fuit pri- 
num inter paludes minutum tetrum atque exile, nec aliud 
Voce notum, nift que humani ſermonis imaginem aſſig navat. 
z. e. A fierce and favage People, who liv'd ſequeſtred 
from the reſt of Manki:d, among Fens and — 
_ ghaſtly and haggard in their Perſons, and whoſe Voices 
wezp only an impertect Articulation of human Speech. 
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ried to Wives 2s difagreeable as themſelves, the 
Moment they were acquainted with the Grecian 
Women, all the reſt of that Sex became inſuppor- 
table to them, and thoſe beauteous Females were 
continually expos'd to the brutal Paſſion of theſe 
Barbarians u. In fine, they had been always ac- 
cuſtom'd to invade the Properties of other People, 
and were the ſame Hunt who had formerly involv'd 
the Raman Empire in ſo many Calamities. 
The Turks broke in like a Deluge upon the ſhat- 
| ter'd Remains of the Grecian Empire in Ajia, and 
thoſe of the Inhabitants who were happy enough to 
eſcape their Fury, fled before them to the Beſpha- 
rus, from whence ſuch as could accommodate them- 
ſelves with Ships, ſail'd to thoſe Parts of the Em- 
pire that were ſituated in Europe, which occaſion'd 
a conſiderable Addition to the Number of the Inha- 
bitants, tho' they were diminiſh'd in a ſhort Period 
of Time: For Civil Wars began to rage with fo 
much Fatality, that the Two Factions invited ſe- 
veral Turk; Sultans to their Aſſiſtance n, with this 
extravagant and inhuman Stipulation, that all the 
People of the Country, who were made Captives 
from the oppoſite Party, ſhould be carried into 
Slavery; by which Means each of thoſe Factions 
concurr'd in the Deſtruction of their own Country 
with a View of ruining their Adverſaries. 
Bajaxet having conquer'd all the other Sultans, 
the Turks would then have acted agreeably to their 


m Michael Ducas's Hift. of Fohn Manxel, Fohn and 
Canſtantine, c. b. Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus obſerves, at 
the Beginning of his Extract of the Embaſſies, that when 
the Barbarians came to Conſtantinople; the Romans ought 

to have been very Gautious of ſhewing them the Grandeur 
of their Riches, and the Beauty of their Wives. 

n See the Hittory of the Emperors Jahn Palæolagus 
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future Behaviour in the Reign of Mohammed II. 
had not they been in danger of Extermination by 
the Tartars. 
I am now afraid to deſcribe the Miſeries which 
reſulted from theſe Revolutions, and ſhall only in- 
timate, that the Empire under its laſt Monarchs, 
being contracted within the Suburbs of Conſtanti- 
nople, fini{h'd its Progreſs like the Rhine, which 
_ into a Rivulet before it loſes it ſelf in the 
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dis Conduct, 100, 101. 
Aurelius, Marcus, his Character, 19. 
Auxiliaries, never ſuffer'd, by the ancient Romans, 
to out- number their own Troops, 142. 


B 


rn their Devaſtations, I 52. "AY _ 
 lify'd for the Siege, and Defence of Tons, 

"0p Soon degenerate after their Eftabliſhment 
in * 157. Uſeful, at laſt, to the Em- 


. to what they owe their Secu- 
rity, I 

Jon, a ridiculous 8 — him and 
the Monks of Conſtantineple, 177. 

ous: to what Cauſe he aſertb'd. part of his 
Succeſs, 158. Invades Africa, and conquers 
Siciiy, &c. 159. His Cha „ ibid. His 


Opinion of the Perſians, 167. 
Fern, an Account of that Canton, 68. 
Eills of Exchange, their Effect, 171. 
* their Character, 31. 


Caen, 


ec 


2 wherein he reſembled yl, 76. His 


Conduct to Pompey, 77. What Circum- 


ce capacitated him for any Undertaking, 7 11. | 
y 


115 Character, 78. In * Inſtance ju 

accuſed by Cicero, 81. Other Inſtances of his 

Conduct, 82. 

Caligula; a ſhort Character of him, 108. His 
Regulations, ibid. His Severity, ibid. Why 

_ lamented by the People, 110. A Sophiſt in 

Cruelty, 112. 

Calinicus ; invents an artificial Flame, 185. 


Camp ; not the only military School of the Re- 


Man, II. 
Capite Seni; who, 63, in the Note. 


Caracalla ; why lamented by the People, 110. His 
Character, 123, to 125. 


|  Carthaginians; compared with the Romans, 19. 
; Their Cavalry preferable to that of the Romans, 


and why, 


- 23. 
Cenſors; a Delcription of their Office, 59, &c. 


5 By whom inſtituted, 59, in the Note. 


pu | 
the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity againſt the Pa- 


2 147. Intermixed with ſeveral Hereſies, 


Cicers; hi injudicious Conde, 89. His Cha- 
racer, ibid. 


r 
3 


2 — — 


I ND EB 3, 

in it enjoys great Advantages over others, 80. 
| Confirmed by modern Inſtances, 81. 

Claudius; how affected by the Combats of the 
Gladiators, 109. Iv what manner he com- 
pleated the Subverſion of the ancient Form of 
| Government, 113. 

Cletpatra; 2 Glance at her Character, 94. 
Calenies; their Uſe among the Romans, 100. 
C:1et; the Appearance of one at Cefar's Death, 
aud the Impreſſion it made on the People, 88. 

_ C;-2rce; its Conſequence, with reſpect to ſuch 
| Powers as are eſtabliſhed by it, 23. 
Commodus; why 1— by the People, 110. 
His Character, 119. 


| Comm People, why they were generally pleaſed 


with War, 4. 

Compendium, of the Reman r 143. 
Confiſcated Lands; how divided, 5. 
Camquſts; way _ made, but x with 
Difculty, 2 
Canſpiracies; in a a State; why very difficult to be 


executed now, 171. 


Conſtantine, his Motives for transferring the Seat 


of Empire to the Eaſt, 132. His injudicious 

Proceeding, 133. Impairs the Frontiers of the 
Empire, 135. 

Conſtantinople, divided into two Factions called the 

Elue and the Green, 161. The greateſt City 

of Commerce in the World, 186. When it 
became diveſted of its Riches, 191. Fs 

— — 189. 


1 DUEIX 
* 


14.06 Troops; why generally defeated by the 
Swedes, 14% 
Decemviri; the State of Rome in their Time, 8. 
| Defeat, why generally irreparable in the Time of 
. Romans, 94, 95. 
Di ſertibnt; z why frequent among us, 13. 
Diocleſian, makes a Law, that there ſhould dow 
be two Emperors, and two Ceſars, 130. The 
Conſequences of that Eſtabliſhment, -&c. 130. 
Divines, incapable of accommodating their own 
Diſagreements, 182. A remarkable Inſtance of 
their untractable Diſpoſitions, 182. In what 
Manner their — ſhould be confider'd, | 


183. 

R 5 why n to the 8 State. 66. | 

hoſe which are neceſſary to a Republick, are 
deſtructive to' an arbitrary Government, and 

why, 161, 162. 

3 his Character, 115. 


= 


I Spe 3 3 ; 2 pernicious Inſtance of its Politicks, 
38. Of what Peg its Forces were compo- 


rerogatives — obtained, 106. 


* 


IN DE X. 


A Reaſon given by the Grandees, why the 
Empire ſhould be governed by three 42 | 
| rors, 124. 
Empire, Roman, how it became effectually ruined, 
134, 151. Reaſons why the Weſtern Empire 
was deſtroy d before the Eaſtern, 15 3, to 157. 
How the Emp pire was fortified aeg, 163 
Romans, and deſtroy'd by their P 1 
England; when moſt reſpected, 8 7. % | 
Enterprizes ; ; Reaſons why great Enterprizes are 
more impracticable among us, than they were 
to the Antients, 170, 171. | 
Eprevrus; his Sect very 1 to the Minds 
and Genius of the Romans, 
e the Body ; the modern Idea of them, 
i III, Co 


i 


{im of the Blue and Green at © Conflantins- 
ple, 161. The Conſequences of their mu- 
tual Animotities, 162. | 
-  _ very great ones ſeldom ſucceſsful, and why, 
158, 159. 
Forti fcations, the Conſequence of erecting them in 
the Em pire, 168. 
Fortune; a Proof that ſhe never interpoſes in the 
Government of the World, 143. 
France; when moſt 8 91. Has been 
afflicted with two forts of Civil * 95. When 
moſt deſenceleſs, 165. 
French; their Character, 199. 
Bus States; why not ſo enen worker Go 
 vernments,. R$ | 
Can; 


FAEDEL 
1. 


(3405 the State of it when Julian was ſent 
there 136. 
Germanicus ; the Impreffion his Death made on 
the People, 106, 1079. wo 
Gladiators ; the . effions their Combats made 
on the People, 109. From what Claſs of the 
People ſelected, 111, in the Note. When abo- 
liſhed, 136, in the Note. | 
Goths ; 4 entreat ws _ to allow them Ther 
of Refuge, 1 heir Ravages, 1 heir 
Character, 4 &s i Bos. _ * 
Governments ; why thoſe that are modern are not 
ſo inhuman as the Roman Government, 110. 
Grecian Empire; an Idea of its Hiſtory, 167, 
1 — « of the Grecian Nation and 
Empire, 174. Reaſons for its long Duration, 
1385, 136. 
Greece; the State of it r 
that Nation and the Romans firſt began, 30. 
How it maintained it ſelf, 32. 
| Greeks ; regardleſs of their Oaths, 70. The moſt 
implacable Nation againſt Hereticks, 168, 169. 
Retake Conflantinople, 191. e 


TANNIBAL; the moſt auguſt SeQacle of 
1 Antiquity, 26. A miſtaken Notion with | 
reſpect to him, 27. Tue Effects of his Con- 


queſts, 28. 


K 5 | Helinga- 


$ 0 OO & SS - 
Heliagabalus; the Change he intended to effect in 
Religion, and the Conſequence of that Circum- 
ſtance, 122. 
Hen: y VII. of England; why he encreaſed the 
Power of the Commons, 3. 
Hiſtry, very difficult after the Aſſumption of 
Imperial Power at Rome, 101. | 
wy 42 the Diſcourſe of one of his Ambaſſa- 
daors, 166. 
Huns ; what Country they inhabited, 129. Their 


Character, ibid. By what means they firſt came 
into Europe, 1 37- 


THAGES; from what Turn of Mind the Ve- 
neration for them aroſe, 174, 175. The 
Worſhip of them, by whom re-ettabliſh'd, and 
by 1 aboliſhed, 176. What Circumſtance 
inflam'd the — relating to them, 

> - 
Lk Throne; 
ders, 190, 191. 


1 not to be aſcribed to any human Power, 5 


sferred to the Earl of Flan- 


4. 

7:hn, Emperor of Conſtantinople ; the mean Be- 
haviour of him and his Em pres, _— 

Judicial Aftrolegy ; ſucceeds among the Chriſtians 
to Dirieution by the Entrails of Victims, ex- 

tirpated with Paganiſm, 169. 

Julian, his Character, 136. His Army — 

in their Retreat from the Eaſt, by the drabians, 


ow” His conch, 141, in the Nate. 
ai. 


* 


INDE X 
Fuſtinian, in what Situation of Affairs he under- 
took the Recovery of Africa and Hach, 156. 
Introduces many Calamities by his bad Con- 
duct, 160. The Cauſe from whence his Vic- 
tories reſulted, 160. Marries a Woman from 
the Theatre; her Character, ibid. 161. Fa- 
vours the Faction of the Blue, 162. His Cha- 
racter by Procopius, 162. Obſervations on his 
Inſtitutes, 162, * Extirpates the ſeveral re- 
ligious Sects in the Empire, and the Conſe- 

— of chat credit, 164. 


. what chinfly canteidutad to the Ruin 
2" * 3 


430 UR; why immoderate Labour deſtroys 
dur Armies, and yet preſerv'd thoſe of the 
Romans, 10. 
Lands; the Conſequence of their equal Diſtributi- 
on among the Romans, 16, 101. 
Latine Cities, whence forung, \ 
Laws; why good ones are incommodious to a 
ſmall Republick, that has riſen to an eſtabli- 
| ſhed Grandeur, 67. 
Legion ; by whom the Idea of it was inſpired, 
according to Yegetius, 10. How armed, ibid. 
What it included, and how ſtrengthened, 11. 
Lepidus, his Character, 93. 
Liberty ; in what Inſtance the Spirit of it ceaſes 
to ſubſiſt in a Republick, 66. 


Lucretia ; the Conſequence of her Death, 3. 


Alus 


INDE x. 


M 


ACEDONTH; its Situation, and the Cha- 
rafter” of its People, 32. The Character 

_ of its ibid. 3 1 divided by the 

Senate, the of that Diviſion , 

46, 47- 

Marius, the principal Motive to his War with 
Po 113, 114. 


* , why hls Power was heightnd by de 


2 
Maurice the 41 | ts Character, 167. : 
 AMithridates ; how it was poſſible for him do reſiſt 
tte Romans, 52. His Character, 54 
Monks ; their Conduct in the Grecian Empire, 
176. Inflame the Controverſy relating to 
| Images, and for what Reaſon, 176, 77: 
A ridiculous Controverſy between them and 
Barlaam, 177. Intance of the es Bo 
haviour, 170. 179. 


| * 


AVIGATION, how managed by the An- 
cients, 24. 

Nero, why lamented by the People, 110. 
Nama; how his ** 2 * 


8 


CTAVTUS, his artful: Conduct to Cicero, 
89. Diveſts Lepidus of his Power in the 
Triumviratez 93. His 2— _ 


Ore 


INDE X. 


0% ; with what View he compoſed his Hiſtory's 
I 


P4=4zz27, between Cato and i 55 


N their Manner of fighting, 117. What 
the Preſervation of their Liberty is to be aſcribd 


: 8 of Conflantineple, their inſolent Beha- 
_ © viour, 180, 181. | 


Parrician Families, their C fer and Conduct, 

3 =_ 

People; whes for of them —— 
of Calamities, 1 


n 5 
the ö 


Perſians; in a much happier Situation than the 

mans, 166, Cultivate the military Art, 167. 

Demand Tribute of the Romans ibid. 

: Philip King of Macedon ; his Character and Con- 
duct, 33. Defeated by the Romans, ibid. 

. his Supplications to the Army — 


127. 
Pjzpbilippicus, his ridiculous Conduct, 237 


Phacas, raed tothe Imperial Dignity from a Cen- 
turion, 167. 

Plebeians ; their Character, 1 10. | 
Plunder ; how diſtributed among the ancient 


Romans, 4. 


Politicians ; their Miſconduet not 1 volun- 
Wy, 141, 


Poly 


„ 161. 
Pompey; xerciſes when Fifty eight Years of 
Age, 11. in the Note. Conquers — 
54 the Roman Grandeur, 55. 
hat he did to make himſelf popular, 74. 
Inſfanees of the Eſteem the People of Ron 
had for him, ibid. Inſtances of his Modera- 
tion, 75. His Character, ibid. Led into three 
fatal Actions, and by what, 76. What con- 
on bs ns Tow 77 ads. 
reſſions he receiv'd from 
over the Rubicon, 78. His 2 de- 
fore the Battle of Pharſalia, 79. 
Pompey, Sextus, vanquiſhed by the Abilities of 
. Agrippa, 92. | 
Porphyrogenitus, its Signification, 168. 
 Poft-Offices, the Conſequences of their n 
170, 171. 
Prefects l the Prætorian Bands; their Power, 1 
130. Reduced by Conftantine, ibid. £438 
| Prigfts, Grecian, compared to the Scythians men- 
tioned by Herodotus, 177, 178. 
n Remarks upon his Secret Hiftery, 
r62. 
Praſcriptians; when firſt began, 52. 
Tbeir Effects, 2 they —— 73. 
Pyrrbus 3 wherein his Grandeur conſiſted, 18. 


INDE xX. 


R 


ikea ; its Impreffions on the Romans, 
70. 

Romans; how their original Strength was increaſ- 
ed, 2. What Circumſtance chiefly raifed them 
to the Sovereignty of the World, 4. When 
they appo 


inted Conſuls, and the Conf | 
4. Why few of the Wars of the antient e 
mans were deciſive, 7. Why able to bear hea- 
vier Arms than other Men, 10. 
between them and the Gauls, 17. What they 
learned by the Invaſion of P — 18. Their 
Cavalry inferior to that of "the Carthaginians, 
and why, 24. What induced them to make 
Africa the Seat of War, in the Time of Hun- 
nibal, 29. In what Manner they deprived the 
Peyptian Kings of the Body of their Soldiery, 
39 Their Conduct in order to ſubdue all Nations, 
40. Their Conduct to their Allies, ibid. Their 
Conduct when oppoſed by ſeveral Enemies at 
_ theſame Time, ibid. Character of their Trea- 
ties, 41. In what Manner they granted Peace 
to any Prince or People, 42. Their Conduct 
when they permitted any Cities the Enjoyment 
of their Liberty, 43. How they weaken'd 
great Princes, ibid. The Motive of their de- 
claring War againſt Mithridates, 49. Their 
Conduct before they engaged in a diſtant War, 
47. Their Abuſe of "the Subtlety of ſonie 
Words in their Language, 46, 47. Their 
Methods of arrogating the Treafures of the 
Univerſe, 49. Their Condu& after the Death 
of Antiachus, 50. Wherein the Strength of 
their Armies conſiſted, 117. In what 
they received the Gods of other m_ 
LONÞG 


_ their Tributes from the Provinces became in- 
e, 146. Wherein they antiently 
placed all their Security, x64. 
Roman. Seldlers, how trained up, 11. What their 
chief Care, 13. In what Circumſtance never 
imitated by any Nation, = . 
Rome, how built at firſt 1, 2. Why in 
War, 5. The of its 
ing taken by the Gau, 9. Compared with 
Carthage, 18. Its Conduct in the War with 
Hannibal, 26. How faved, 27. The proper 
Idea of it, 5 1. — aler the Expulſion of 
the Kings, 55. In what Inſtance its Govern- 
died iz, Ge, Ne” dC. TE de 
| it, of the 
City fatal to it, 66. The State of Rome after 
the Death of Cæſar, 86. What oblig'd * 
a conſtant State of War, 99. A City of no 
Force, 162. Why k roſe to fuch a Height of 
Grandeur, 155. 
Romulus ; how he and his Suc 


82222 their Character, 172, 173. 
_— Conſequence of his going into 
* 6 


Senate; Inflences of their favids Obloquiculark to 
C, 103. 


- 
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Servius Tullius; why he enlarged „ 
ee Dc, 120, 121. 
SEE 118. 


_— Cauſes affign'd for it among the Romans, 


Sr, his Character, 72. The principal Motive 
ve War with rs, a1 IT3, 114. 


ymmachus, his Letter to the Emperors 
e 2 


Syria, Character of its Kings, 35. Its Empire, 
£5 * ibid. Whence its chief 


Arquin his Character, His Conduct when 
he intended to build Capitol, 118. 
Dealagical Diſputes ; when moſt frivolous, 179. 
Tiberius, diveſts the People of the Power of elect- 
ing Magiſtrates, 104. His Character, 105, 121. 
Titus Veſpaſian, his Character, 119. 
Trajan, his Character, 115. Ac 5 
Wi; s Project of invading the Parra 116. 
reaſon, to what Caſes extended by Tiberius, 102. 
Tribes; how many in Number, and their Privi- 
| leges, 60, in the Note. 1 
Tribunes ; how employed by the People, 57. The 
Puniſhment for = ae them in injuriouſly, 106, 


Triumphs, their „ 2. 


Turkih 


Mentinian, his Conduct, 136. 

FValens, his Conduct with reſpect to the 
Gaths, 138. 
Vundais, emaſculated with Pleaſures, 257. 

Velites, who, 14, in the * ; 


| n, his Conduct, 11 
r it, 


AR; why better to hazard an unſucceſs- 
ful one, than part with great sam- for a 
geecarjous Peace 3 
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